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with, but it should not be made a table of command- 
ments. Individuality and imagination are the greatest 
gifts of all. Useless tradition cramps the one and kills 
the other. But individuality must be as responsible as 
imagination is spontaneous.’ Fidelity to tradition is 
not everything, even in religion, and a man can belong to 
the great company of disciples without taking by mere 
repetition the traditional interpretations of Christianity. 
Jesus was the great master, but he did not ask any to 
become slaves of his teaching or that of his apostles. He 
is the best pupil not who becomes a copy of the master, 
but who best develops his own individuality on the best 
lines. Exact conformity to what has been handed down 
may be a poorer way to show faithfulness than the inde- 
pendence which develops difference. [he more of the 
spirit of Jesus his churches show the more entitled they 
will be to the name they bear. Misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation should not worry us: our main concern 
should be to give them the least possible excuse, and to 
do what is given us to do with a manly heart. 
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Dr. Byington draws this pleasant picture of the early 
New England ministers: ‘‘They were, for the most part, 
men of substance. They had a position as permanent 
citizens, who were rooted in the soil. Having their per- 
manent homes, the ministers were not inclined to move 
from place to place. ‘They had their own horses and car- 
riages, and made long journeys in their own conveyances. 
A minister in the old times was not usually a poor man. 
He was the equal of his parishioners in the things that 
give one an independent position in the community. His 
office was respected; his income was sure; his home was 
his own; and he could go and come with as much freedom 
as any other busy man.’ Such was the good side of the 
Puritan establishment. 
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To most of us the matter of a hell has vanished from 
mind. It is a forgotten issue. But, when we look about, 
we ate surprised to see what a live issue it still is, and how 
many persons otherwise intelligent are influenced by it. 
Even when they are affected by the conclusions of com- 
mon sense, there is enough credulity left to make them 
incline to be on the safe side, and espouse the cause that 
declares they will suffer everlasting torture if they do not. 
When emancipation was proclaimed, there were slaves, 
not a few, who preferred the assurance of captivity to the 
risks of freedom. ‘The process which freed the slaves 
was hot complete, and it will not be completed until the 
race which was freed becomes fit to use its freedom and 
appreciative of the certainty of freedom. Some of us 
can remember the thralldom of the horror of hell. We 
all may know people who have won their way out of that 
awful nightmare of life. Their joy in freedom is touching. 
“T am not afraid,’ said one nearing a century of life, 
“and of one thing I can be sure: I haven’t got that old 
hell to be afraid of.’’ ‘This is the great emancipation. 


& 


INEPTITUDE is a mysterious fact in human nature which 
sometimes almost betokens genius. How it happens is 
beyond explanation, just as one cannot explain why he 
stumbled just here rather than there, or bruised himself 
in the very moment he was most careful not to do so. 
_ It can come from self-conscious effort or from careless 
lack of effort, from extempore glibness or from inability 
to say more than is written, from wise men as well as 
from fools. Seen one moment, one may hunt in vain 
for it the next, and experience seems to be no teacher at 
all, since frequency brings not immunity, but suscepti- 
bility. It is a mental awkwardness: calling attention 
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to it only makes it worse. A word out of place, meant 
in all kindness, yet, like the arrow shot at a venture, hitting 
the spot no aim could have reached, and killing,—an act 
done with one intent, but accomplishing an opposite re- 
sult,—these things would make belief in demons com- 
forting and enlightening. If the maxim, “A place for 
everything and everything in its place,” could be carried 
out in the mind’s house, differences would bring no bitter- 
ness, reproaches no sting, controversies no quarrels, and 
misunderstandings would become so rare as to be 
valuable. 


This Day our Daily Bread. 


This is not the doctrine taught nowadays, certainly 
not in our schools and places of business. ‘There may be 
a faint semblance of it in the churches and an echo 
in family instruction; but, while we admire the beauty 
of the diction of the Lord’s Prayer, we forget the real 
spirit of its teaching. 

In our schools the whole brunt of instruction can be 
resolved into surpass! Get ahead! Be a leader in all 
things! Our social as well as civic affairs make of Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Carnegie ideals. Now, we are by no 
means driven to the necessity of detesting these men 
because they are rich, but we are withheld from hold- 
ing them to be the ideals for common people. That 
vast accumulations of wealth have been essential to ma- 
terial progress we understand very well. It is another 
thing to make of our five million of school boys and girls 
scramblers after wealth. Understand this precept of 
Jesus,—that it is better to walk with God, day by day, 
earn what we need, and pay for it as we go, do our daily 
duties with a cheerful heart, and be content with what 
he terms our daily bread. 

Jesus’ philosophy was moderation in all things, and 
it was common sense as well as good social philosophy. 
Any virtue that does not resolve itself finally into tem- 
perance is not worth the while,—in fact is no virtue at 
all. What we teed is evidently in the first place self- 
control; to set limitations to our desires, so that they 
shall not slip into greed. Then it is palpably clear 
that a man is better off who has just enough than one 
who has more than he can use. The chief trouble of 
society is fot poverty, but the burden of wealth. One 
hundred are made slaves of property where one is suffer- 
ing from hunger, and these slaves become degenerate 
victims. Out of their bondage grow all sorts of petti- 
nesses, tyrannies, and a blindness to real womanhood 
and manhood. 

“Give us this day our daily bread,” this is the core 
of the prayer. It will have to be repeated, and it will 
have to be worked into our daily education before we 
come to anything like Christianity in our daily lives. 
It does not debar a man from a bank account. Indeed, 
in old age one may draw as directly from the Divine 
Hand, when he takes from the bank cashier, as when 
he digs potatoes from his garden or picks apples from 
his orchard. 

We suppose the real meaning of the Good Master was, 
Do your daily work in your chosen occupation and don’t 
whine, but count up what you get year by year, and you 
will find you are on the right side of the ledger. ‘There 
is no question but that we could have eighty millions of 
comfortable people on this continent, right now, if every 
one would obey the laws of health and industry; but 
eighty millions of millionaires—no. That would mean 
only contest and struggle, each one trying to swallow 
up the others. There is soil enough for three-fourths 
of our people to have their own gardens, and grow about 
all they can desire for food, while the other fourth would 
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| _ be very comfortably occupied as middlemen and trades- 


men. The need of millionaires is very nearly passed, 
and we are inclined to think that their production is 
lessening. At any rate learn to pray honestly for social 
equilibrium. 

If any one is going to make this prayer his life guide, 
let him remember that Jesus’ great emphasis was placed 
on work. ‘There is room in this world neither for shift- 
lessness nor for. ignorance. Jesus says, ‘““My Father 
works hitherto, and I work.” It is a working universe, 
and in this world there is no spot anywhere for ineff- 
ciency. Every one is surely fitted to do something, and 
his first lesson in life is to find out what he is good for. 
Jesus seems to say, Just do your duty, and trust the 
Lord; that is, trust the laws of Nature to give you 
average good results. Neither is there any room any- 
where for the grumbling and fearful, who foresee failure 
and worry out their lives because they have no uplook 
of faith. Just go ahead with “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” and then make the hoe do the rest of it. 


The Preacher and the Prophet. 


“Man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go 
about the streets.”’ 

After the long weeping and wailing over death comes 
the bright sunny Easter morning. More than one re- 
ligion has had an annual season of sorrow over a young 
and beautiful being, more than human if not absolutely 
divine, cut off in the flower of youth. Thus the Greeks 
mourned for Adonis and Orpheus, and the Mohammedans 
to this day have a time of lamentation and an agonized 
commemmoration of the martyrdom of Hassan and 
Hussain, grandsons of the prophet. 

So the anguish of the Christian world is centred for 
three days on the tomb of Christ, and the three hours’ 
agony on the cross wails and moans in thousands of 
churches. With the resurrection morn comes a flood 
of light and glory that irradiates the world. In contrasted 
attitudes there are two men who speak to us from the 
pages of the Bible. The wonderful little book of Eccle- 
siastes is the voice of the world-weary and despairing 
pessimist, the old time-worn king who has tasted all 
experience, used up every sensation, is sated with luxury, 
has lived in fabulous pomp and splendor, has loved, 
laughed, rejoiced, been crowned by fortune, and has 
won the homage and.the fear of men. He has turned 
to the acquirement of wisdom and of understanding, 
and he sums it all up in ‘“‘vanity, all is vanity,” making 
his pathetic moan that the grave closes equally over 
the fool and the wise man, and oblivion swallows both. 
Nothing can satisfy the divine longing and thirst for 
God, and he seeks blindly if haply he may find him. But 
a vision of the divine scheme, the mystery and sublimity 
of life and death beats down the complaining voice at last, 
and he utters great words with a gleam of hope flickering 
on the darkness of the tomb. 

But away across the Dark Ages a light springs up. 
Another preacher or, rather, prophet, has arisen,—a 
little dark, infirm Jew, of no distinction of presence or 
mien, a travel-worn, buffeted, sorely persecuted man, 
who has fought with beasts at Ephesus, been shipwrecked, 
lain in prison, suffered all manner of hardships and pri- 
vations, endured every manner of indignity. What a 
contrast to the wise, world-weary old king surfeited with 
luxury and splendor who makes the burden of his woe 
vanity of vanities, all is vanity, In this much-enduring 
prophet reigns an impassioned, fiery soul, unconquerable 
by suffering or despair. So we listen with bated breath 
when we hear this new man of the ages giving his great 
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Easter message to the world; for he is saying: ‘‘So when 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed 
up in victory.” 

So the two preachers and seers of long ago stand opposed 
over against each other through the ages ‘They repre- 
sent the solemn, wailing music of Good Friday and the 
triumphant notes of Easter morning, the contrasted 
thoughts and fears, hopes and aspirations, that have 
been breathed in the world since man awoke to reflec- 
tion, and has mused on his destiny. Out of the deep 
places of the human heart they have come, underlying 
all philosophy and all the garnered wisdom of time. 
‘The one speaks of futility, defeat, and plaintive despair. 
The other shouts with a great burst of victory. Death 
has been conquered, the old enemy is laid in chains. ‘The 
exultant soul rises to the feet of God and his son Jesus 
Christ. There is no hesitation, no afterthought in the 
declaration. Man is delivered from his bonds. He is 
free to love life, and to use it nobly because it is endless. 

Faust hears on Easter morning a chorus of angels sing- 
ing in the air:— 

“Christ is arisen 
Redeemed from decay, 
The bonds which imprison 
Our souls rend away. 
Praising the Lord with zeal 
By deeds that love reveal, 
Like brethren true ad leal. 
Sharing the daily meal, 
To all that sorrow feel 
Whispering of heaven’s weal, 
Still is the Master near, 
Still is he here.” 

It is the most joyous note ever was sounded on our 
planet, and it arose after poignant sadness, the sense 
of suffering and irreparable loss. The sudden glory 
flashed from angels’ wings and high-resounding song still 
thrill and vibrate through the earth. Whatever may be 
our theories or convictions on the resurrection we must 
see this event through the eyes of vision. Its meaning 
to all Christians of whatever name or sect is manifest. 
Without it the faith would have died the death like so 
many others of pure doctrinal and beautiful suggestions. 
We know not what took place on that great day, the 
first Easter, nor do we need to know. Its spiritual 
Significance is manifest without the aid of exact, literal 
details. We only know that a great light sprang up in 
the darkened, doubting, despairing souls of men. ‘The 
pathetic murmuring of the old king at fate and destiny 
was changed to a triumphal pean of praise to God 
because life and immortality had been brought to light. 
‘The radiance of the first Easter morning has come down 
to us streaming from the Eastern heavens. We need not 
dogmatize about it, we need not accept all its implications. 
The intellect: has its critical and analytical power, but 
the heart has its rights which cannot be thrust aside. 

This wonderful change in men’s attitude toward the 
future has been translated in many creeds, has blessed 
millions who have loved it in diverse ways. It is a proph- 
ecy, a vision, a miracle, call it what you will, not to 
be compressed into any formula. It transcends and 
floods the narrow banks of this or that creed, and we 
see the whole Christian world coming under its sway. 
It was the first great authoritative statement of man’s 
hope of a future life. The preacher’s dictum, “‘ Dust thou 
art, to dust thou shalt return,” is changed to “Soul thou 
art, and being soul thou canst not die.’’ ‘The body’s 
elements will change and transform in the processes of 
nature, the spirit will go to God who gave it. The bells 
of Easter morning ring out a reconciling note. ‘They 
seem to say on this day: “‘Let us all rejoice in a common 
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heritage of good, and the hope of a happy destiny. Let 
us give one day in the year to the contemplation of the 
worth of the soul, believing that, if God made us, he meant 
us. Let us not with the old blasé king look into the black 
gulf of despair, nor cry vanity of vanities, all is vanity, 
but lift our eyes with millions upon millions of worshipping 
and rejoicing people to the great hope which has trans- 
formed the world. 

Our little narrow life of petty cares and harassing wor- 
ries has a great annex. It opens upon the infinite. Un- 
fortunately we but seldom undo the door to contemplate 
our larger destiny which the prophetic spirit of man has 
forecast. ‘The all-absorbing claims of the material cause 
us to forget that there is something more important than 
the daily round, the little narrow path worn by our foot- 
steps. But still at times the spiritual nature cries like 
an infant in the dark and will not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than immortal hopes. In this lies the meaning 
of the great Easter promise. 


Current Topics. 


THE repudiation of the foreign policy known as “‘dol- 
lar diplomacy” by President Wilson, as shown by his 
attitude toward China, has been the subject of interna- 
tional comment for the past week. The President re- 
cently announced the withdrawal of the United States 
government from the indirect participation in the six- 
power loan project, to which the previous administration 
had committed it. It is explained in behalf of the Presi- 
dent that the State Department, by its action in the mat- 
ter, has indicated its intention to remain independent of 
any international agreement which might hamper it in the 
event of any action by the other members of the six- 
power group to adopt coercive measures against the new 
republic in an attempt to dictate its fiscal policy or its 
political aims. On the other hand, the impression has 
been permitted to go out of the White House that the 
administration is thoroughly in sympathy with the new 
order of things in China, and that the early recognition 
of the new republic will be one of the important expres- 
sions of the foreign policy of President Wilson. 
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THE activities of the Illinois Vice Commission, which 
are attracting national attention, were shifted at the 
end of last week to Washington, where the problems 
that have been called to public notice by the work of the 
investigators were laid before President Wilson, with the 
suggestion that he call a conference of representatives of 
all the States to discuss means for a united movement 
to remedy the conditions admitted to exist throughout 
the country. At a hearing held before the commission 
in the national capital last Saturday, social workers and 
leaders in the welfare movement expressed varying views 
as to the best means to deal with the situation. A mini- 
mum wage law was one of the projects advocated for the 
purpose of lessening the pressure of temptation upon 
young girls in industrial centres. Many of the speakers 
before the commission urged the adoption of drastic 
punitive measures to discourage the promoters of vice 
for commercial purposes, and enactments to penalize 
bachelorhood were suggested by others as a means of 
approach to saner social conditions. 


rd 


Tue fall of the Briand cabinet, as the result of an ad- 
verse vote in the Senate on the question of proportional 
representation, one of the reforms to which the govern- 
ment is committed, was the event which, on March 18, 
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appeared to place France in a delicate position in the — 
existing uncertain international situation. ‘The resigna- 
tion of the Briand ministry came at a time when Presi- 
dent Poincaré was doing his utmost to strengthen the 
military power of the republic by the reintroduction of 
the three-year term of service in the army, and by 
an extraordinary appropriation for re-equipment. The 
ability of the president to deal quickly and effectively 
with the unexpected crisis was a matter of speculation 
in the first hours of parliamentary confusion; but the 
strength of the executive was demonstrated without 
much delay by the organization of a new cabinet under 
M. Barthou, pledged to carry out the legislative pro- 
gramme of its predecessors in office. 


ad 


It is now certain that no political results of importance 
will follow the assassination of King George I. of Greece, 
who fell before the bullet of-a subject in the streets of 
Salonica on March 18. ‘The fears that the sinister event 
would bring about a rupture of the Balkan alliance were 
dispelled by the discovery that the crime was not the out- 
come of friction between Bulgarian and Greeks in the 
conquered city, as was at first suspected might be the 
case. Crown Prince Constantine, who had been conduct- 
ing the successful operations against Janina, succeeded 
to the throne without untoward incident, and the situa- 
tion adjusted itself without the shock which had been 
expected even at some of the Balkan capitals. Despite 
the attacks to which King George had been subjected in 
the country of his adoption at various times, his death 
under tragic circumstances elicited from the Greek race 
a unanimous expression of regret for the loss of an able 
ruler who had done valuable services to Greece in the 
course of his long and creditable reign. 
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THE atmosphere of ready suspicion and hardly repressed 
recrimination, which surrounded the tragedy of Salonica, 
however, gave significant portent of a national state of 
mind which is bound to exert an injurious influence on 
the future relations of Greece with the other members 
of the league, and especially with Bulgaria. It brought 
to a point the recurrent accounts of grave friction between 
the Greeks and,their Bulgarian allies in Salonica and 
other points of joint occupation. This friction is only 
the outcropping of a race-hostility, dating back to the 
beginning of the struggle for the mastery of the Penin- 
sula, which has been going on between the Greek and the 
Slav for more than ten centuries. The statesmen of both 
Sofia and Athens have been exerting themselves in a wise 
endeavor to hold this traditional hostility in check. 
Yet it is so deeply rooted that, had the assassin of King 
George been a Bulgarian instead of a Greek, the com- 
mission of the crime probably would have precipitated 
fighting between the two forces of occupation in Salonica 
and a subsequent rupture of the alliance. 
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Tue end of the war in the Balkans came perceptibly 
nearer last week, when the powers presented at Sofia 
an identical note, thanking the allies for the acceptance 
of international mediation in principle, and outlining 
the terms upon which the negotiations may be opened. 
These terms are based upon the delimitation of European 
Turkey on a line starting at Enos, at the mouth of the 
Maritza, and proceeding in an approximately straight 
line to Midia, on the Black Sea. This boundary would 
give Adrianople to Bulgaria and leave to Turkey the 
Gallipoli Peninsula and complete control of the Darda- 
nelles. The powers reserve for themselves the disposal of 
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the A¢gean Isles captured by Greece, but stipulate the 
abandonment by Turkey of all interest in the destinies 
of Crete. The town of Scutari, now the object of stren- 
uous assaults by a combined Servian and Montenegrin 
force, is reserved as the capital of the projected autono- 
mous Albania. . 


In the mean while the old controversy between Austria 
and the Serbs entered a new phase last week, when 
Austria-Hungary presented a demand at Cettinje that 
the Servo-Montenegrin operations against Scutari cease 
forthwith, that Montenegro explain the killing of a Roman 
Catholic priest, that the conversion of Roman Catholics 
and Mohammedans, in the territory occupied by the 
Montenegrins, to the Orthodox Church, be stopped at 
once, and that the non-Orthodox thus converted be re- 
converted to Catholicism or Mohammedanism without 
delay. To these demands, presented last Saturday in 
the form of an ultimatum, Montenegro replied with a 


- denial of the charge of forcible conversions, and with a 


declaration refusing to recognize Austria’s right to the 
exercise of sovereignty in territory occupied by Montene- 
grin forces. This reply the government of Austria- 
Hungary declined to accept on the ground that it was not 
“seemly.”” The Austrian pressure upon Montenegro 
evidently has the tacit approval of Russia, which appears 
to have reached an understanding with Austria on the 
question of the limits of the future Albania. 


The General Conference. 


The next session of the General Conference of Unita- 
rian and Other Christian Churches will be held in Buffalo, 
N.Y., October 6-9, 1913. Headquarters will be estab- 
lished at the Lafayette Hotel, in which a very large 
number of delegates can be entertained in greatest com- 
fort and at moderate rates. 

The Buffalo First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton, minister, has been co-operat- 
ing most efficiently in planning to make this session a 
most valuable one. The luncheons usually held on 
Wednesday will be given a period on Tuesday, in order 
that the entire afternoon of Wednesday from 12 M. may 
be given to a visit to Niagara Falls. The programme is 
now in the hands of the Programme Committee. 

WALTER F. GREENMAN, 
Secretary. 


Brevities, 


Times have changed since a certain traveller said to 
the pastor of Rowley, Mass., whom he met in the street, 
“Are you, sir, the person who serves here?” ‘The pastor 
answered, “I am, sir, the person who rules here.” 


Pastor Jatho, one of the most distinguished of liberal 
German theologians died on March 11, death coming 
indirectly as the result of a motor accident. The Jatho 
controversy, with its sequel in the unfrocking of Pastor 
Traub, is still fresh in memory. 


“Tt was too bad,’’ said a Boston paper, ‘“‘that Chaplain 
Horton of the Senate did not have a larger audience for 
his opening prayer yesterday [March 17]. In a good, 
straightforward way he gave his best wishes for Erin, 
for which a new day, he said, was breaking.” 


A minister writes: ‘Why should not the ministers of 
the surviving oldest churches in New England unite 
in wearing not only the gown, but the bands? Is there 
any one except the ministers of King’s Chapel who have 
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kept up the original custom? ‘The gown has rather gained 
in use during the present generation, but the bands have 
almost all disappeared, as it is written, ‘Loose thyself from 
the bands of thy neck, O captive daughter of Zion.’” 


The frequent complaint of inadequate salaries for 
ministers in our time seems to be a fulfilment of Cotton 
Mather’s prophecy that the ministers of the gospel would 
have a poor time of it if they must rely upon a free con- 
tribution of the people for their maintenance. Hence 
the early enactment of a law requiring the salary of the 
ministers to be raised by a rate levied upon all the inhabi- 
tants. 


Letters to the Editor, 


History or a Myth? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I be permitted to use your columns to call atten- 
tion to a recent utterance by Mr. Anderson of Dundee? 
Mr. Anderson will be remembered as the author of articles 
published in the Hibbert Journal some time ago, strongly 
maintaining the mythical character of the New ‘Testa- 
ment narrative. Much discussion was produced by these 
publications. Others may have wondered somewhat, 
as I did, as to the explanation of a rather evident bias in 
Mr. Anderson’s mind in favor of that mythical hypothesis. 
I think now we have the explanation. 

In the current number of a magazine called Faith and 
Doubt he again urges his idea that Christianity rests upon 
a mythical foundation, and I wish to quote the conclud- 
ing paragraph of his “letter’’:— 

“Tf the central figure of the New Testament was 
historical, that is to say, within the range and limits of 
history, he was pure human, and therefore the Unitarian 
conception of Christianity is the correct one. ‘The only 
defenders of the historicity of the central figure of the New 
Testament in these days are the Liberals or Unitarians, 
but the Liberal or Unitarian conception of Christianity 
is not Christianity at all as it has been understood in all 
ages of its history. Verily a crisis—a Great Crisis— 
is upon us. Shall we longer say, ‘Behold the man!’ 
or ‘Behold the God!’ Ecce Homo or Ecce Deus?” 

In other words Mr. Anderson now says that, if the 
historic basis of Christianity is a reality, then Unitarian- 
ism is right. But to him it is intolerable to think that 
Unitarianism can be right, and therefore he proposes to 
abolish the historic basis. Unitarians may be well con- 
tent to leave the matter as he puts it; and they can afford 
to possess their souls in patience while the Christian 
world is making its choice between myth and history 
as the foundation on which to rest. For myself, I have 
not the slightest doubt as to which way this choice must 
ultimately fall. Howarp N. Brown. 

Boston. 


Protection for Animals. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


On reading the article on Medical Research in the 
Christian Register of March 6, it is evident that the writer 
fails to perceive the point made by those whose desire 
is to bring about a reform in this department of science. 
Perhaps an illustration taken from the history of the 
Anti-slavery cause may make our position a little clearer. 
When the Abolitionists attacked the institution of slavery, 
the answer they frequently received was that they were 
many kind-hearted slaveholders; but the contention of 
the Abolitionists was not that slaveholders were all cruel, 
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but that all negroes ought to have legal protection from 
cruelty. 

The same question has now arisen between the defenders 
and those who would give unlimited freedom to medical 
research. In Massachusetts the nine bills brought for- 
ward for the protection of animals were bitterly opposed 
by the remonstrants, although they provided only for 
‘ the mildest form of restriction of experiments to author- 
ized persons and places. They did indeed ask that there 
should be some legal form of inspection and restriction, 
for to leave the question of experimentation to experi- 
mentors is like leaving the question of slavery to slave- 
holders. It is even more important, in some respects, 
to guard the rights of animals than slaves, for they can- 
not speak at all, and the experiments are necessarily 
carried on out of sight. 

Your writer says, ‘It is too plain for discussion”’ that 
these investigations have made the sum of human suffer- 
ing less, but the English Commission which has devoted 
years to the study of the subject made the statement in 
their official report that there was no certainty that any- 
thing had been discovered by these methods, the majority 
of the Committee themselves being vivisectors, while in 
this country so unsatisfactory have been the results that 
an effort has been made to obtain human subjects in the 
persons of criminals, and in some cases unscrupulous use 
has been made of the patients in hospitals. Observe, we 
do not for a moment admit that no cruelties to animals 
have been practised. We merely say that the subject is 
more far-reaching and deep-rooted than would be implied 
by mere accusations of cruelty against individuals. 

When Dr. Charles G. Ames appeared before the legis- 
lative committee to uphold our cause, he frankly said 
that he had been brought to his position more by reading 
the literature of the remonstrants than anything he had 
heard about them; and we remind those who are not 
familiar with the subject that our information concerning 
it comes not from what we hear of experimentation, but 
from the articles in medical journals written by the exper- 
imenters themselves, and, if those whose nerves can bear 
it would read those same articles, we need never speak 
again. Our cause would be won. 


LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Boston, Mass. : 


Being a Unitarian. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The remark of Mr. Taft, “I cannot understand why 
everybody is not a Unitarian,’ ‘reminds me of a little 
story.” A relative of mine, a firm Unitarian, often told 
the story with much satisfaction. 

While spending a winter in Washington, she called upon 
Mrs. Leavitt, wife of the Unitarian minister at that time, 
and, on entering, was introduced to a quiet, foreign-looking 
gentleman, but did not catch his name. Almost imme- 
diately Mrs. Leavitt was called from the room, and the 
lady turned to converse with the stranger, who responded 
readily in good English. He spoke of his enjoyment 
of the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Leavitt and of their 
friends that he had met, and of attending services in 
the Unitarian church, and the lady said, ‘‘From what 
you say, I gather that you are a Unitarian.” 

His quiet manner changed, and with a quick “uplift”’ 
of head and voice, he answered,— 

“Madam, I cannot understand an intelligent person 
being anything else!’’ Later he proved to be a savant, 
a Dane or Swede, who was in Washington as guest of 
the National Geographical Society and Yosemite Glacier 
Club, to join their annual trip to the Rockies of the Far 
North. H. 
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One asked a sign from God; and day by day 
The sun arose in pearl, in scarlet set; 
Each night the stars appeared in bright array, 
Each morn the thirsting grass with dew was wet; 
The corn failed not its harvest, nor the vine, 
And yet he saw no sign. 


One longed to hear a prophet; and he strayed 
Through crowded streets, and by the open sea 

He saw men send their ships for distant trade, 
And build for generations yet to be. 

He saw the farmer sow his acres wide, 
But went unsatisfied. 


One prayed a sight of heaven; and erewhile 
He saw a workman at his noontime rest. 
He saw one dare for honor, and the smile 
Of one who held a babe upon her breast; 
At dusk two lovers walking hand in hand, 
But did not understand. 
—Victor Starbuck, in the American Magazine. 


The Tyranny of the Dead. 


BY REV. FREDERIC GILL. 


Some sixty years ago the owners of “Colonnade Row”’ 
on ‘Tremont Street, Boston, facing the Common, at that 
time a choice residential district, wishing to perpetuate a 
strip of grass that bordered the property, subjected the 
lots to the restriction that no building should ever be 
erected upon them within thirty-three inches of the street 
line. The purpose was to maintain the strip of grass as 
a thing of beauty. Before long, however, the residences 
were crowded out by the advance of business, and for 
many years the locality has been the very centre of the 
retail district of a great metropolis. ‘The grass went 
with the houses, and brick, concrete, and asphalt took 
its place. A few years ago a prominent newspaper se- 
cured some of the property for the site of its administra- 
tive building, and proceeded to erect upon the strip an 
arch and facade, which were a distinct addition to the 
architecture of the block. The matter was taken into 
the courts, the removal of the arch was ordered, it was 
taken down, and the strip covered with granolithic pave- 
ment, grass being, of course, utterly out of the question. 
It having been..written long ago that the strip was not 
to be built upon, the decree must be enforced, however 
foolish the outcome. 

The tyranny of the dead is a great power in the world 
of the living. ‘There are two factors in it. One lies in 
the fact that in the past some men have been so sure that 
they have, in some department of life, found the final 
and absolute truth, that ‘“‘they feel it their duty” to use 
all possible means to impose upon the future generations 
their own ideas and principles. The violation of their 
requirements they seek to prevent and to punish by the 
imposition of worldly disadvantages and legal penalties, 
or by the more solemn threat of retribution after death. 
There have always been many who thus try to bind the 
future by their own wishes. ‘the other element in this 
despotism consists in the tendency of men to be too 
ready to give heed to demands made in solemn fashion 
by those no longer living. Requirements thus imposed 
have had a peculiar sanctity: there has seemed to be 
something supernatural and inviolable about them, and 
men have supposed themselves bound to obey them as 
literally as possible. So comes about the tyranny of 
the dead, a “‘mortmain,” a dead hand laid upon the life 
of to-day. The minds of those who would have preserved 
the strip of grass on the city street cannot be reached 
now, only their writing remains with us. They were 
wise and public-spirited in their day, and, could they now - 
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speak to us, they would probably be willing or even eager 
‘to remove a restriction from which all reason has van- 
ished. ‘The living mind being gone, the writing of the 
dead hand is enforced by a decree of the law. Instead 
of meeting the situation with the vital energy and wisdom 
of the present, the writing of a by-gone generation, when 
conditions were essentially different from those now 
existing, is followed, and the past holds sway over the 
present. This is not conservatism, it is folly: it does 
not preserve, it paralyzes. The dead hand has no mind 
and cannot understand the needs brought about by 
change and progress. Being itself without life, it cannot 
appreciate the advance that accompanies all vital activity. 
Generations pass, conditions are so different that the 
intention of a former generation is no longer promoted 
by following the directions of the documents; but the 
writing is there unchanged, and too often is enforced by 
a mandate of the law. But the best solution of the 
problems of to-day and the wisest meeting of its condi- 
tions must come, not from a dead hand, but from the 
living mind. Much of the appeal continually made to 
the utterances of the past serves only to stay the on- 
ward sweep of right and good. 

In spite of the fact that a primary purpose of the courts 
is to enforce “the law of reason’’ in all things, and that 
they often do so, the tyranny of the dead has played a 
large part in the administration of our laws, and the 
mass of men are now becoming aware of it. Mr. James 
Bryce has called attention to the fact that one of the 
disadvantages of written constitution is the excessive 
attention to purely legal questions thereby entailed. 
Legal issues dwarf and obscure the more substantial 
issues of principle and policy. In our courts too much 
attention is given to the scrutiny of documents, and too 
little to the conditions and needs of society. While 
judges and attorneys ponder the meaning of words and 
split technical hairs, the men who do things do some 
things morally reprehensible and socially injurious. 
They have frequently acquired franchises and charters 
by corrupt means, knowing well that these privileges 
once obtained, by whatever means, will not be taken 
from them and restored to their rightful owners, since 
the courts hold that to do that would be to impair the 
obligation of contract. In this way great burdens are 
fastened upon future generations. There is now a 
growing feeling that the important thing to do in such 
cases is to restore stolen privileges and property to their 
rightful owners, whatever the technicalities of the case 
_ maybe. The despotism of the dead hand in the life of 
to-day is largely maintained by legal technicalities. 
The time has come for the living men who are doing the 
world’s.work to sweep many of these technicalities away, 
and so free society from their obstructive and unrighteous 
power. 

The tyranny of the dead! What a power for evil it 
has been in religion! Men have been prone to conclude 
that the type of religion that is best for them is, there- 
fore, the only good religion, and that the statements of 
religious truth that express the understanding of their 
age are the ultimate truth of God. So they conclude 
that duty to God, to the future, and to themselves com- 
mands them to do all they can to insure the perpetua- 
tion of their interpretation of religion. Paul pronounces 
an anathema upon any one, even an angel from heaven, 
who should preach any gospel but his own. ‘The author 
or editor of Revelation threatens with plagues the man 
who should venture to add to or take from that book. 
A great London preacher prays that should the day ever 
come when a message different from his own is preached 
from his pulpit, “Ichabod” may be written over the door 
of the building. Rigid creeds are drawn up, institutions 
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are founded to propagate them, and there is instituted 
the abominable custom of making young men solemnly 
swear to hold and teach these creeds all their days. 
Thus the progress of knowledge and thought is hindered, 
the development of purer, nobler religion is not only 
blocked, but the mere hope of such a development is 
denounced as disloyalty, infidelity, and an impugning 
of the wisdom of the fathers. ‘The pioneers of advancing 
knowledge are despised, rejected, and crucified because 
they refuse to be enslaved by the tyranny of the dead, 
and prefer first-hand contact with the realities of life. 
All sorts of evasions and compromises are resorted to 
by those who are unwilling to renounce this tyranny and 
assert their spiritual freedom, in order to ease a little 
the intolerable burden. Meanwhile what is it that the 
dead hand tends to secure? ‘The great inspirations of 
religion? Not at all, but only its secondary dogmas 
and forms. ‘The creeds and the anathemas are not con- 
cerned with the Beatitudes and the Lord’s Prayer, but 
with the outworn statements of the past. The spirit 
that originates and supports the tyranny of the dead 
dominates the world. Only to a small extent, though 
more than ever before, does the nobler attitude that 
believes in the advance of man, the larger spirit that 
cares for life and for liberty as the friend and helper of 
life, prevail. A few there are who see that the greatest 
thing one can do in religion is not to try to fasten our 
special ideas upon the future, and to set up our knowl- 
edge and thought as final, but so to minister to the souls 
of men that they shall be both able and willing to attain 
to better things than we have succeeded in achieving. 
ARLINGTON, MAss. 


Hunting Birds with an Opera Glass. 


BY JAMES ELMER RUSSELL. 


“Hast thou named all the birds without a gun?’’ in- 
quires Emerson, and each year from an ever-growing 
chorus of voices comes the answer, “Yes.’’ But while 
the primitive instinct, which is pleased by the carrying 
of a gun to the woods, is gradually yielding the right of 
way to the nobler spirit, which finds delight in the pursuit 
of birds, to observe them through an opera or field glass, 
the number of bird-lovers is still very small. In one 
village of three thousand people I know only six persons 
who are really enthusiastic in watching the birds. Proba- 
bly the country over hundreds of such villages are to be 
found where, to most people, it looks just a little foolish 
to stand ogling a bird in the tree-tops through a pair of 
glasses. Fortunately every Nimrod of the opera-glasses, 
who seeks to name the birds without a gun, is quite cer- 
tain to be an ardent missionary eager to kindle.the flame 
of bird-love in the hearts of his friends. 

Young people, and older people as well, are missing one 
of the finest sources of joy until they begin to get ac- 
quainted with the birds. Then every trip to the woods, 
every country drive, every visit to a park, every stroll 
along a shaded street, is begun and continued with a new 
and tingling interest, for any moment may hold a new 
bird discovery. Some bird never seen before may ap- 
pear, or some familiar feathered friend may display 
some unusual characteristic. Only the other day I saw 
and heard a catbird, ordinarily a bird of the underbrush, 
sitting and singing on the topmost branch of a tall maple. 

Doubtless a rose by any other name may smell as sweet, 
but a bird which is nameless cannot be as delightful an 
acquaintance as a bird whose name springs to the lips 
the moment he flits into view. The bird’s name, like a 
person’s name with Orientals, means something. ‘The 
name comes to be a kind of verbal magnet to which all 
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the other observed traits of the bird attach themselves 
and through which they are remembered. 

One does not need to take an expensive trip to find the 
birds. Was it not Agassiz who refused to go to Europe 
because he had not yet thoroughly explored his own gar- 
den? There is an exhilaration, of course, in rushing 
through the country in an automobile, catching with the 
eye masses of landscape; but there is a finer pleasure 
open to the bird saunterer, who quietly strolls along with 
his glasses ready for use, or who loafs on the bank of a 
little alder-fringed stream, waiting, like the astronomer 
at his telescope, for a new bird planet to cross the field 
of vision. 

How any one can be willingly blind to the beauty and 
deaf to the music in nature is really past comprehension. 
We pay scant honor to God when we do not rejoice in 
the work of his hands. Jesus loved the birds. With 
great eagerness he had watched them in the country 
town of Nazareth, where he was brought up. From 
the birds, from God’s care of the common sparrow, Jesus 
draws one of his finest lessons of trust. To the bird- 
lover the out-of-doors becomes God’s out-of-doors in a 
new and deeper sense. 

‘There is not a month in the twelve when there are not 
birds in sight, but of course the time when they are 
most numerous is during the months of spring and sum- 
mer, and it is then that the most candidates are initiated 
into the fraternity of bird-lovers. The novice will do 
well to ask himself this question first of all, “How many 
birds do I know when I see them?’”’ Learning to know 
the birds by their notes is a pleasure generally reserved 
for those who have made a considerable advance in bird 
knowledge with the eye. When the beginner has sur- 
veyed the limits of his bird knowledge and ignorance, 
he is ready, using pedagogical phrase, to pass from the 
known to the unknown. 

Many bird-lovers find help in keeping a note-book of 
their observations. At the beginning of the year they 
start a new bird list, writing down the name of the bird, 
the date when it was seen, and the place. The note- 
book should be large enough to last for several years, 
for each bird hunter likes to better his record from year 
to year. He is happy to find, when the 1st of April 
comes, for instance, that he has seen more birds than ever 
before at a similar date. A generous rivalry between 
observers of birds for the longest records brings an added 
zest to the sport, but best of all is the effort to beat one’s 
own record. 

Opera or field glasses are a help in watching the birds, 
but they are not essential to the beginner who has a pair 
of sharp eyes. The glasses help when the bird is in a 
tree-top, or when he is so timid as not to be easy of ap- 
proach. Until one has a pair of glasses, he can direct 
his bird walks to orchards where the trees are low, or take 
his way beside the bushes which fringe the water courses. 

The easiest way to get acquainted with the birds is 
to take a walk with an experienced observer. He will 
point out the birds you would probably overlook and will 
identify them for you. In this way in a single forenoon 
you may get acquainted with a dozen new ones. ‘Then, 
when you go home, read a description of the birds you 
have seen, in one of the many excellent bird-books which 
may be purchased, or borrowed from any public library. 
Next day go again, this time alone, making your own 
identifications. 

If no bird-lover lives near you, your progress at first 
will be slower, but it will be very sure. Start out on a 
bird walk for yourself. Birds love water and trees and 
sunshine and shelter from the wind. Find a corner with 
these four characteristics, and you will almost certainly 
find birds. If you have brought a pocket bird-book 
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along, you can decide upon the birds you see, in many 
cases, at once. If you have no guide-book with you, 
when you see a new bird, write down its most noticeable 
characteristics in your field note-book, not in your per- 
manent record book. Notice the new bird’s size com- 
pared with a robin or English sparrow, what it is doing, 
where it is found (on the ground, on bush, fence, or tree- 
top), how it flies and where to, its general appearance, 
whether quiet or nervous, and its color, especially any 
striking patches of color. 

Bring your note-book home, and with your guide- 
book try to decide upon the birds you have seen. _ Fre- 
quently you may have to make several trips before you 
are sure of your identification, but that is a part of the 
sport. In this way, unaided, you can in a few weeks get 
acquainted with such birds as the chickadee, downy 
woodpecker, phoebe, bluebird, song-sparrow, nuthatch, 
catbird, chipping sparrow, oriole, king-bird, and goldfinch. 
When you can recognize twenty birds at sight, and half 
as many by their songs, the period of your novitiate is 
over. It is only a matter of time and patience until 
you know most of the permanent and summer residents 
among the birds in your locality, together with the most 
common visitors who tarry for a few days to feed and be 
looked at during their spring and fall migrations. 

WATKINS, N.Y. 


Fear and Trust. 


When last beneath the midnight Stars I trod, 
An awe fell on me from those depths afar, 
Great seas of Silence round each separate Star, 
Fathomless distances, filled full of God! 
Heaven beyond Heaven without bound or bar. 
And thus my lips, ‘‘Thy Love I dare not claim, 
Infinite Heart, whose pulses, like a Sea, 
Strike shore of Sun and Star, yet onward flame, 
Unspent, unbroken, everlastingly!”’ 
So spake I, by Infinitude oppressed. 
Yet ever, wrapt in peace for thought too deep, 
Like some small Sea-bird on the waves asleep, 
My steadfast heart all unawares did rest, 
O Father! on the Ocean of thy Breast! 

—Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop. 


Susanna Haswell Rowson, 1762-1824. 


««BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


i, 


Shipwrecked at four years, prisoner-of-war at nine, 
a successful and voluminous author whose chief work 
has passed through countless editions, and after the lapse 
of one hundred and sixteen years still finds its thousands 
of readers, a popular and able actress who trod the stage 
for five years both in England and America, and for her 
last quarter-century the much admired head of a select 
school for girls in Boston and neighboring towns,—such 
an eventful career as this should arouse the interest of 
literary folk, even at this long remove of time, nearly 
ninety years, since the once famous Mrs. Rowson was 
laid to rest under the now vanished church of Saint Mat- 
thew in South Boston. 

The only daughter of an English naval officer, Su- 
sanna Haswell was born in Portsmouth, Hampshire, 
England, some time in the year 1762, and received the 
Christian name of the mother who died in giving her 
little one birth. Not long after this event Lieutenant 
Haswell entered the revenue service on the American 
station and subsequently married a wealthy American 
lady, a Miss Woodward of George’s Island in Boston 
Harbor, who bore him three sons, Robert, William, and 
Montressor. Susanna remained in England in charge 
of a trustworthy nurse till 1766 when her father deter- 
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mined to place her in the care of his American wife in 
the family home at Nantasket. He accordingly went 
to England with this intent, and in October of that year 
set sail from Deal for Boston, accompanied on his return 
by his daughter and the faithful nurse. 

A perilous and protracted voyage followed, and not 
until the 28th of January was the first land perceived. 
By nightfall of the same day, however, a wild storm 
of snow and sleet arose; and, when at ten o’clock that 
evening the vessel struck upon Lovell’s Island in Boston 
Harbor, crew and passengers prepared for the worst. 
Fortunately the brig held together; and in the morning, as 
the tide receded, persons on shore waded out to the vessel, 
and, placing a ladder against the ship’s side, assisted crew 
and passengers to land. Lieutenant Haswell, however, 
would not risk his little daughter’s safety on the sleet- 
encrusted ladder, and, tying a cord around her waist, 
swung her clear of the bulwarks into the grasp of a 
sailor ready to receive her, though standing nearly up to 
his chest in water. Such was the unkindly welcome that 
America gave to her who was destined to become one of 
its most notable women. 

The Nantasket home of the Haswells was a large 
building already old at the time of their occupancy, and 
subsequently called “the old Hunt House.’’ In our day 
it became the home of John Boyle O’Reilly, the poet, 
and there he died in the summer of 1800. ‘The lieutenant 
was a man of literary tastes and the owner of an extensive 
library, for that period. His daughter at the age of 
ten could read aloud Dryden’s Virgil, Pope’s Homer, 
Shakespeare, and Spenser intelligently, and with remark- 
ably clear enunciation, and these books remained her 
chosen companions through life. With all her attain- 
ments she did not lose the native sprightliness of child- 
hood, and she became a great favorite with James Otis, 
the statesman. He was a neighbor of the Haswells, and 
often took her on his knee while explaining to his “little 
scholar,’ as he called her, the principles of that freedom 
which he so eloquently contended for. 

Her childish years slipped swiftly by in the Nantasket 
home, and the colonies presently seethed with revolu- 
tionary principles. Lieutenant Haswell, as a British 
crown officer married to an American wife, was soon 
placed in a critical position, his house being the rendez- 
vous of British officers and the hostility of the British 
towards the Provincials growing constantly stronger 
after the battle of Bunker Hill. On the last day of July, 
1775, a minor engagement took place in full view of the 
Haswells, then the only family left at Nantasket; and a 
British soldier, mortally wounded, was brought to their 
house, where he died soon after. At sunset Lieutenant 
Haswell and his daughter dug a grave in their garden, 
' where the body of the soldier was laid, Susanna reading 
the burial service from the Prayer-Book. ‘The incident 
will be found sympathetically described in Mrs. Rowson’s 
story of ‘‘Rebecca” (1792), and it could hardly fail to make 
a deep impression upon a young girl’s mind. Neutrality 
was, of course, impossible for the Haswells; and since 
the Lieutenant declared that after serving the king for 
thirty years he could not now take up arms against him, 
his property was confiscated, and he and his family, as 
prisoners of war, were removed to Hingham, where they 
remained till 1777, receiving many courtesies meanwhile 
from the townsfolk. In order to render it more difficult 
for the Haswells to give aid to the enemy, if so disposed, 
they were removed in December, 1777, to Abington, 
nine miles further, where they underwent many hard- 
ships during the following winter, their house being at the 
edge of the forest, with no dwelling nearer than twd miles. 
‘The cold was intense and the snow deep; and her father 
being now an invalid, Susanna was often obliged to gather 
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fuel from the forest. Fortunately they were not yet 
entirely forgotten by their Hingham friends at this time, 
and in the following June were given leave to go to Hali- 
fax, whence they soon after sailed for England. 

For some little time they appear to have lived in Hull- 
upon-Humber; but we next hear of them in London, 
where the head of the family struggled against great 
odds to maintain respectably those dear to him. Susanna 
visited a registry office many times in order to secure 
a teacher’s position, and only after long effort did she 
succeed. The place that she eventually obtained was 
that of a governess in a noble family, who took her with 
them on a tour through France, where she grew proficient 
in the French language. 

She remained with this family until failing health 
forced her to resign her position. Then, returning to 
London, she made the acquaintance of one William Row- 
son, a friend of her father’s, and him she married in 1786 
at ‘‘the persuasion of her friends’’; a significant statement 
which might imply that her heart was not very deeply 
engaged. Of the husband of her friends’ choice we do 
not hear much, and whether or no she was happy in her 
marriage we hear nothing. At the period of the marriage 
he was a hardware merchant and a trumpeter in the 
Royal Horse Guards. We learn that he was called hand- 
some in youth, that he sang well, and was a person of 
“convivial habits,” a phrase with a good deal of meaning 
in .the later decades of the eighteenth century. He 
proved unsuccessful in business, possibly by reason of those 
same “convivial habits,’ and aiter a few years on the 
stage secured a clerkship in the custom-house, which 
he held for rather more than the third of a century. 
He married a second time several years after the death 
of the talented woman who bore his name'so long, his 
second choice being a Miss Hannah Bancroft. Nothing 
more is heard of either of them, but no wife could have been 
more faithful to any husband than was Susanna Rowson 
to hers. She met him at night with a cheerful welcome, 
no matter how fatigued with her own cares, and was 
studious to surround him with the attentions that most 
pleased him, while his illegitimate son William was loved 
and cherished by her as if he were her own. 

In the year of her marriage she published by subscrip- 
tion and dedicated to the Duchess of Devonshire, “ Vic- 
toria: a Novel,” the only work of hers to appear under 
her maiden name. Pleased by the attention, the Duchess 
introduced the young author to the Prince of Wales, who 
expressed his pleasure in the work by granting a pension to 
the father of the writer,—a practical result of authorship 
which Susanna and her father duly appreciated, we may 
be sure. The characters in the story were drawn from 
real life, and the author assures us that her aim was “to 
improve the morals of the female sex by impressing 
them with a just sense of the merits of filial piety.” The 
narrative is sustained by a series of familiar letters and 
occasional poems. Among the more noted subscribers 
to the work were Samuel Adams, General Burgoyne, and 
Mrs. Siddons, and in the second volume the author ap- 
pears in the character of Lucinda Harlow. 

Having once tasted ink, as it were, writing became 
Mrs. Rowson’s ‘‘most pleasurable amusement,’ and 
at short intervals there appeared from her restless pen 
“Mary; or, The Test of Honor”; ‘The Inquisitor or In- 
visible Rambler,’”’ a work on the outlines of Sterne’s 
“Sentimental Journey,” 1788; ‘‘Poems on Various Sub- 
jects” (a title that can hardly be called alluring) in the 
same year, 1788; “A Trip to Parnassus: a Critique on 
Authors and Performers”; and ‘‘Mentoria; or, The Young 
Lady’s Friend,’ which contains the author’s. views on 
education and much of her personal experience while 
a governess. 
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Had Mrs. Rowson’s literary efforts here ceased, it is 
highly probable that long before this she would have 
been completely forgotten; but, on the contrary, she was 
only starting on her course, and when in her twenty- 
eighth year she published ‘“‘ Charlotte: A Tale of Truth,” 
her real fame had only just begun. Between 1790 and 
1905 one hundred and four editions are known to have 
been issued and still others to have existed. In the third 
edition the title is given as ‘Charlotte Temple: A Tale 
of Truth,” under which name the work has always ap- 
peared since. 

“One of the most widely read novels in the English 
language, and probably one of the most talked about,” 
says Mr. Halsey in his introduction to the work, “‘it still 
remains one of those least written about,’ and he adds 
its ‘‘early and immediate success was due to its 
quality as a story which deeply touched the normal hu- 
man heart. From the same quality has come the success 
it has maintained with four generations of readers to the 
present day. Seldom has a work of fiction been more ex- 
clusively the maker of its own fortunes.” 

Although -nominally a work of fiction, it is essentially 
one of fact as well; for the substance of the tale was sup- 
plied by a lady of the author’s acquaintance whom she 
introduces as Mrs. Beauchamp in a later work, entitled 
“Trials of the Human Heart,” printed in 1795. Mrs. 
Rowson adds that the hero Montraville was personally 
known to her, and it is generally conceded that the origi- 
nal of this character was a certain colonel in the British 
army. This person induced a young and beautiful 
woman to leave her home for America where he presently 
abandoned her. She died of grief at the age of nineteen, 
and in ‘Trinity churchyard in New York City the slab 
that covers her grave is but a few feet removed from the 
churchyard railing. It bears the inscription ‘‘ Charlotte 
Temple” rather than Charlotte Stanley, to be sure, but 
this circumstance is by some persons accounted for by 
the known theft of the metal plate on one occasion and 
the consequent substitution, by the stone-cutter, of the 
better known name. Charlotte’s daughter, who appears 
as Iaicy Blakeney in the later novel, ‘““Lucy Temple,” is 
supposed to have visited America in 1800 in order to find 
her mother’s grave, over which she then erected a stone 
supported by four pillars. These having crumbled, the 
slab was then lowered to its present position. 

Popular interest in the grave bas never subsided. Vis- 
itors by the hundreds pause beside it, and flowers are 
still showered upon it at sundry times from unknown 
hands. Mrs. Rowson’s biographer, the Rev. Elias 
Nason, is not only eloquent in his characterization of 
“Charlotte Temple,’ but a faithful though florid witness 
to the impress the book has made upon all sorts and con- 
ditions of men:— 

“Tt has stolen its way alike into the study of the divine 
and into the workshop of the mechanic; into the parlor 
of the accomplished lady and the bed-chamber of her 
waiting maid; into the log hut on the extreme border of 
modern civilization and into the forecastle of the whale 
ship on the lonely ocean. It has been read by the gray- 
bearded professor after his ‘divine Plato’; by the beard- 
less clerk after balancing his accounts at night; by the 
traveller waiting for the next conveyance at the village 
inn; by the school girl stealthily in her seat at school. It 
has beguiled the woodman in his hut at night in the deep 
solitudes of the silent forest; it has cheated the farmer’s 
son of many an hour while poring over its fascinating pages, 
seated on the broken spinning wheel in the old attic; it 
has drawn tears from the miner’s eye in the dim twilight 
of his subterranean dwelling; -it has unlocked the secret 
sympathies of the veteran soldier in his tent before the 
day of battle.” 
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From the Less to the Greater. 


[MARCH 27 1913 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


If only stern-browed mountains and the sea 
J Great God had made, 
To draw me near to him 
My soul had been afraid. 


But from his hand the fragrant violet came,— 
And sweet unfold 

The messages from him 
The rose’s petals hold. 


Or had the roar of beasts alone declared 
His will and power, 

My heart had felt recoil, 
Nor known its raptest hour. 


But from his heart were warmed the noblest hearts 
‘The world has known; 

And in their tenderness 
We gladly prove his own. 


What is the Gospel? 


BY REV. TROWARD H. MARSHALL. 


The question “What is the gospel?” immediately 
suggests other questions: Is there need of a gospel? 
Why should there be a gospel at all? Is humanity lost? 
Are we in the position of people lost in the desert, of 
sailors on a raft, or of travellers in a bog? Does the in- 
evitable character of our every-day life impose on us a 
‘“‘bad news,”’ thus necessitating a ‘good news,” a gospel? 
‘Take a highly successful business man, a Spinoza or a 
Fichte in the study, a Hottentot in the kraal, a drunkard 
in the gutter; what need have they of a gospel?” 

Certainly, he who is whole needs no physician; he who 
is perfect needs no counsel; he who has arrived at the 
final goal of life needs no gospel. But humanity reveals 
none such, no one so fortunately placed. ‘The finished 
product, in man and in society, is not yet reached. Our 
questions are not all answered. The road before us 
seems to have no end. ‘Thus there is room for a good 
news, a final truth, simply because the world is not 
finished, not a completed scheme. 

Even if we cannot tell everything about this gospel, we 
can be very sure-footed in describing some of its general 
characteristics. It is one gospel. There are not two nor 
ten. There is not one for the Irishman and another for 
the Norwegian. ‘There is one for a man, for beast, and 
for star-cluster. ‘The outmost bounds of the cosmos will 
not admit two. All our private gospels (and each has his 
own!) are but adumbrations of that one eternal gospel. 
Further, it is available for all. It is the light which is 
available for every man that cometh into the world. 
Throughout all continents it has awaited the attention 
of man for all ages. Even as coal, steam, radium await 
the use of man, so, too, the gospel has been available, free 
as the air. It never came into human experience in a 
moment. Nature makes no leaps. 

Again, this gospel, whatever it is, must satisfy all 
man’s needs, and not merely the needs of part of a man 
or the needs of part of mankind. All the needs of all 
men must be met. ‘Think how varied those needs are! 
This one available gospel must be of infinite richness, 
with consolation for the lonely widow on the remote 
farm, for the orphans of the Messina disaster, for the 
lover who buries his fair bride. It means faith for doubt- 
ing souls, explanations for curious and inquisitive seekers 
of truth, aspiration for dejected ones who have lost their 
hope. ‘This gospel must bring light for minds and souls 
in the Mark; it must afford energy and courage for the 
busy and tired; it must bring call and stimulation for 
the idle andjthe drifting; it must bring the ineffable 
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allurement of greater personalities to those who are self- 
content. Even more! It means uplift for the fallen, 
redemption for the derelicts on the ocean of life. While 
it must minister to the secret joy of the lonely individual, 
it must also be a social gospel, bringing all things needful 
to the lonely, the tired, the underpaid, the ill-treated, 
the ignorant. 

What tremendous claims are these! Yet we have the 
faith that somewhere there exists such a gospel, even if 
it has never yet been seen in action on the human plane. 

-How complex, how varied, how rich it must be! It 
must be fertile in emotion, a living, consistent truth, and 
dynamic for action among men. In short, it is compre- 
hended best under the name of wisdom, for that word 
implies both a theory and a practice. This eternal 
gospel will be the wisdom of the whole of life (God); the 
wisdom of the visible world about us (Nature); the 
wisdom of the inner life of the individual (Soul); and, 
finally, the wisdom of’the life of my brother (Society). 
It is a gospel that gives the joy of fellowship with God, 
truth regarding the beautiful yet mysterious world about 
us, understanding of the inner riches of our personal life, 
and devotion to the claims of others. 

Where shall one find this? It is too rich and varied, 
and has too much of the impalpable nature of life itself, 
to be bought and sold, bartered and exchanged, like a 
horse or a plot of ground. It is won, achieved, and then 
only over long days and years. Nowhere is it ever seen 
in completeness. Only‘with the eye of the soul can we 
construct, each for himself, a picture of the total gospel. 

But whence does this priceless gospel come? From 
everywhere! ‘To it all life bears witness, and to it wit- 
ness has been borne in all ages. It flows in upon us from 
the isles of the sea, from the corners of the earth, and from 
all the stars and clouds of heaven. It comes not only 
through the breadth of human experience, but even more 
from the depths. It comes to us from all the area of 
life, where it has been built up over countless years, built 
up in lowly loyal souls, the nameless dead who wear the 
crown of sacrifice, the faithful obscure who have toiled 
for the invisible kingdom of truth and goodness. 

This gospel faces us everywhere! It meets us in the 
activities of the great doers of deeds; in the toil of thinkers 
who have shown us that we do not live by bread alone; in 
the tireless work of observers who have revealed to us 
the deeper heavens, and have shown us on what infinitely 
larger cycles our little epicycle depends. It stands most 
clear to view in the work of the eternal atonement, to 
which have contributed all those on whom has rested 
the burden of the world’s tragedy. This atonement, let 
us remember, is not an affair of blood, but rather an 
affair of heart and life and brawn and brain. In it share 
all those who have loved and served their fellow-men. 
We find it in the willing sacrifice of primeval women, by 
the grace of whom we all live to-day; in the offerings of 
unknown men who have been faithful to ideals both in 
life and in death; in the anguish and yearning of impo- 
tent souls, who by their prayers have wrought great 
things. By all this company of holy souls the atonement 
has been going on, and of them we may use the ancient 
words, ‘‘These make up the fabric of the world.” 

The word ‘“‘eyangel”’ is simply the classical equivalent 
for the English “gospel.” An evangelical is one who has 
the gospel. Having described some of the infinitely varied 
phases of the final, eternal gospel, who has the temerity 
to call himself a true “evangelical’’? Who shall have the 
insolence to say that his brother is outside its pale? 
Certainly one who claims to have it in its fulness has it 
not, for one of its aspects is humility. Certainly no one 
race has it, for it is too vast to be confined within any 
wall of national exclusiveness; nor does any one creed 
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exhaust its meaning, for it is too pervasive to be enshrined 
within any one style of spiritual architecture. For its 
full expression are necessary all types of high emotion, 
thought, and aspiration. 

Finally, this gospel, of which we have been able to say 
little, is, for humanity and for us men, the final blessed- 
ness. Of it Swinburne was thinking when he wrote :— 

“‘March to the tune of the voice of her, - 
Breathing the balm of her breath, 
Loving the light of her skies; 
Blessed is he on whose eyes 
Dawns but her light as he dies.”’ 
Dayton, OHIO. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Island and the Earth. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


The isles shall wait upon me, and on mine arm shall they trust, 
ISAIAH li. 5. 

While we were sailing over the blue southern sea to 
Panama, it came to me that I had been there once before. 
As I thought back over the years, it seemed a curious 
chain of coincidences that the other voyage was just forty 
years ago that very month, that I went on account of 
somewhat impaired health, and that then also I had been 
connected with the First Parish in Brookline, where I 
had been superintendent of the Sunday-school. As a 
connecting link between these two journeys I recalled the 
remark made at the dedication of the parish house by a 
prominent member of the parish, that it was the remem- 
brance of my service as superintendent that, among other 
considerations, drew the attention of the parish to me | 
when it was looking for a minister. My mind went. back 
to the faces which I recalled from that distant day. Many 
of them are now still and out of sight; but many others 
are the faces of the fathers and mothers of the children 
who are now in the school, and I have had some difficulty 
at times in associating their present grave and responsible 
countenances and their now irreproachable conduct with 
some recollections that force themselves through the mists 
of the years. 

But the islands remained the same as I recalled them 
from forty yearsago. The tall palms still keep their stately 
grace and the broad leaves of the banana plants are as 
luxuriant and lazy in their curves, and, alas! where 
every prospect pleases man is still vile; but around the 
islands shines the same soft blue sea, and it is hard to 
believe that the islands are not, literally, as they are 
often called in poetry, the isles of the sea, products of the 
same restless motion that makes the changeful waves. 
There have been islands which really floated upon the 
water, masses of boughs and weeds which decayed and 
made soil till at last they were solid upon the rivers 
which gave them birth. So, as the water rises and falls 
around the larger islands of the sea, it is not hard to 
think of them also as drifting free upon the vast expanse 
of the ocean. 

But an island is not an independent floating sub- 
stance. It is the great underlying earth showing itself 
in the upper air and sunshine. Its soil and its rocks are 
evidences of what is hidden under the sea and makes 
the great globe that bears us all up in the winds and the 
light. By what the island is we know what the earth is. 
No man has ever looked with living eyes into the depths 
of the ocean; but, so far as soundings can bear witness, 
we know that not only is the island held up by the great 
mass of the globe on which it stands, but it is itself a 
product of it,—in fact, a part of it,—lifted from it, sup- 
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ported by it, partaker of its substance, endowed with its 
qualities, and permeated by the thrills that run through 
its whole being. As Tennyson said of the flower, one 
might say of the island, however rough and tangled and 
isolated it may appear,— 


“Tf I could know what you are, all in all, 
I should know what [the whole earth] is.”’ 


So it is with man. How solitary a human life appears! 
As children we are cared for moment after moment; 
but, as we grow into manhood and womanhood, we go 
out into the world separate, individual, and often lonely 
creatures. A man, we say, must be independent. He 
must go forth into the general life and seek his fortune. 
The plant is rooted in the earth. It draws its 
nourishment from the soil in which it grows. Its fate 
depends upon the general conditions in which it lives. 
It is evidently a part of a great system. But a man is 
foot-free. Endowed with reason, man is thrown out of 
nature’s arms to be guided by his own will. Given a 
conscience, he is also thereby given a new Solitude. 
Granted visions of what he can be, he is also exposed to 
new dangers of what he may be. In some aspects of 
the case man is the most disconnected and lonely being 
on the face of the earth. Like the island as it is seen 
on the surface of the ocean, man appears to be a floating, 
solitary, and loose creation, having no connection with 
the vast body of life that underlies his personal existence. 
The Master’s exclamation on the cross, ‘‘My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me!” might well be 
made by almost every man in times of his need,—not 
only in the hour of pain, but in that of success and pros- 
perity. 

If this were true, man would have paid dearly for his 
. independence. If, as the island seems to be, he is floating 
upon the sea of circumstance, the prey of wind and wave, 
he is of all creatures most unfortunate, for he is always 
growing. New problems come to be solved, new 
ideals present themselves to be attained, and new condi- 
tions to which he must adapt himself. New sins, more 
subtle and dangerous, have to be grappled with, and new 
virtues demand fresh strength. We sometimes hear the 
world rebuked for always wanting something new, some- 
thing different, something harder to get. But we do not 
contrive these fresh ideals of the mind or the spirit, any 
more than the plant invents each new joint in its stem, each 
new branch, the tendency to flower, the compulsion to bear 
fruit. The inclination to change, to grow, to seek some- 
thing higher, is a part of our endowment, and we have to 
accept it and follow it as the world of vegetation accepts its 
development. The trouble with man is that, whereas the 
plant, rooted in the earth, draws its nourishment along 
with its tendency to grow, man seems to have been cut 
loose from every source of supply, and to be obliged to 
find new resources in his own being. He plants the core 
of a fine apple in his dooryard, he watches the little 
green shoot in due time rise from the rich soil into 
the warm sunshine, and he accepts with joy the pro- 
vision made in the earth, where its roots are hidden, 
for the supply of every new want that makes itself 
felt within its substance. But, as he turns away and 
takes the road that leads him to his place of business, 
where problems, mental and moral, are waiting for him, 
he feels the loneliness of human life, its disconnection 
from the world on which he walks, all the solitude and 
weakness that come of being a man. It is the difference 
between the island and the ship that passes it. The 
island, being rooted in the great globe beneath the waves, 
minds not the storm that beats upon it; but the ship that 
sails by it, tossed upon every wave and twisted by every 
blast of the wind, seems to be unrelated to the great 
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world around which it sails, and has to rely upon such 
experience and skill as the captain may chance to have. 
The island is a part of the world, but the ship seems to be 
an intruder, a stranger, a foreigner, with which the world 
appears to have no connection or relation. 

Here is where religion comes to the assistance of human 
life. Religion is the consciousness of the bond that ties 
the man to the infinite divine nature that underlies human 
life, as we know that the great globe of the earth under- 
lies the island. Without religion man, for all he knows, 
is a weed torn from some shore and floating at the mercy 
of wind and wave. He seems to be a fragment of being, 
broken off from some hidden whole, and drifting without 
purpose, self-control, or knowledge in the power of mere 
chance. Religion tells him that he is no such flotsam 
and jetsam on the sea of life; but as the island is rooted 
in the globe, so the human soul is rooted in the infinite 
spirit which underlies and supports all things that have 
life. sa 

This is the essence of Christianity. Historically it is 
the story of one who had not where to lay his head, who 
had no home or family, who had cut himself free from 
the faith and worship of his time, was the citizen of no 
country, and had no loyalty even to the great empire 
which was the world of his generation. Yet no calmer 
spirit lived in that day of unrest and that life of personal 
wandering, because he was the conscious son of God. 
Following down the deepest instincts of his soul, he 
found himself rooted in the divine life. He astonished 
the world by saying, ‘‘I and the Father are one.’ Later 
times turned this lovely consciousness of God at the 
roots of his being into a theological dogma; but it was 
simply the consciousness, such as the island might have 
if it were conscious at all, of being the manifestation of 
an underlying whole, the appearing of God from the 
hidden depth of the ocean of being upon the wave- 
tossed and wind-driven surface of the world’s life. But 
Jesus did not claim this dignity and privilege of con- 
nection with God for himself alone. All men, he said, 
were children of God. All souls were rooted down 
beneath the tumult of their outer life and beneath the 
struggles and confusions of their inner life, in the divine 
life. As they moved about the world foot-free, they 
seemed to have no connection with anything beyond 
themselves; but*"as the gravitation of the globe never 
ceased to act upon their bodies, so the finer and stronger 
gravitation of the divine life never ceased to act upon 
their souls. Islands as they were in the great ocean of 
life, and floating as they seemed to be to the eye that 
confused the beating of the waves of chance upon their 
shores with the motion of the shores themselves, these 
souls were not loose in the ocean of being, but rested 
upon the infinite foundation. Whatever may have been 
the process by which the individual was upheaved from 
the great mass of life beneath, he was never separated 
from it; but as a branch growing out from the tree keeps 
as long as it grows its living connection with the living 
trunk, so the individual life is the undivided life, the life 
that is always continuous with the central and inner life 
of the universe. 

For we must not forget that what we call evolution 
is God’s life passing more and more fully into God’s 
creation, nor must we forget that evolution is not merely 
the development of one form into another till the human 
body appears. That is what we commonly call the 
theory of development. We make it stop when it 
arrives at the human shape. But there is an evolution 
that goes on after the human body has practically been 
finished. The changes in the human frame since the 
first savage of which we have any knowledge have been 
very slight compared with the mental and moral devel- 
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opment. The body of the Christ was essentially the 
same as that of Adam. ‘The difference lay in the invisible 
unfolding of the spirit which lies latent in every human 
life. The Christ was the son of God, not as the old 
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paintings represented him, as being in the form of God, ° 


but as being the heir of the spirit of God. “For as 
many as are led by the spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God,” said the great Apostle. So we have this glorious 
truth made clear to us, that we are never out of connec- 
tion with God. That divine providence which, by the 
hardships of the outer world, was making, through the 
ages that are gone, the human frame, with all its fine 
senses and abilities, has been busy ever since not only in 
filling that frame with ever new dexterity and delicacy, 
but in making the mind and heart and soul finer and 
stronger. In other words, God keeps open avenues of 
communication not only between the material world 
and our material bodies, but between His spirit and our 
spirits. We are islands in the great sea of life, but we 
are not drifting islands, disconnected from the source of 
power and grace. We are rooted down in that infinite 
life of God from which all this new life of our own spirits 
is continually coming. The world of cold and heat, of 
material supplies and strength, is continually giving us 
what the body needs, and by its discipline, the hardships 
which it forces on us, the risk of comfort and life, is 
training our senses, our fingers, our brains, into greater 
and greater power of coping with the dangers and hard- 
ships of the material life. Take us away from the world 
in which our bodies are rooted, and our bodies die. So 
long as we are in the world, so long does it minister, 
though often in harsh and bitter ways, to our physical 
strength and ability. So God gives us of his own ma- 
terial strength. Our bodies are in a way rooted in the 
world on which we labor and with which we have to 
contend. Take away the necessity of work, and we have 
to invent work which we call ‘“‘sport’’ and ‘‘exercise,” to 
draw from the world in which God has placed us the 
strength and health which we must have to be happy. 
Our life is hid with Christ in God. 

And all our thinking is but the thought of God enter- 
ing our minds through that secret way which is open from 
the divine mind to the human. We often use such 
phrases as “It occurred to me,” or “I happened to think,”’ 
or “I woke up the other morning, and-I saw my way 
clear.” That is, we fancy that a thought is a sort of 
wandering thistle-down that chances to come our way 
and catches onto our minds... Some of the greatest ideas 
that ever were spoken, some of the clearest thoughts 
on small or great things have appeared to be the out- 
come of mere accident; but there is no accident in mind 
any more than in matter. There is only the opening 


of a new communication between our mind and the 


divine mind. We may not know why or how it is 
opened, but there is no chance in any part of our lives. 

here is only some wireless current between our nature 
and the divine, and the thought comes as the seed springs 
when the weather is right and the soil is what the seed 
fequires. High thoughts do not come to the savage or 
noble deeds from the villain. Only to the mind open to 
God, only to the soul that is seeking God, comes the great 
thought or the noble impulse. 

This idea of God as underlying all our life and sup- 
plying all our strength is one which we need to make 
real to ourselves in this generation. [wo things mark 
our time. One is wonderful progress in things material 
and things intellectual. ‘The advance that has been made 
in the mastery of the forces and in the exploiting of the 
treasures of the earth is far beyond that ever made before 
in many times the number of years. We are living in 
a world which our fathers, if they should suddenly come 
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to life and walk our streets, would hardly believe to be 
the world they lived in only a generation ago. In the 
discovery of its wealth and the harnessing of its energies 
to our every-day life we of to-day are a wonderful race. 
And what we have done we are sure is but a beginning of 
what we shall go on to do. Yet we are an irreligious 
generation. Like the ancient king of Babylon, we are 
swollen with pride over what the might of its hands has 
done. In vain has our science shown us the pathway of 
law along which all our success has had to walk,—a pathway 
which we cannot change because it was marked out from 
the dawn of creation by the hands of the Almighty. We 
skilfully follow the law, but pass by the Maker of it, . 
and say with the haughty old monarch, “Is not this 
great Babylon, that I have built by the might of my 
power and for the honor of my majesty?’’ ‘The miracles 
of old turned men’s hearts to God and threw them upon 
their knees in wonder and terror and gratitude, and yet 
there is no miracle in Holy Writ to compare in power and 
mystery with the achievements of modern science and 
enterprise. We fall on our knees before the thing we 
simply cannot understand,—the burning bush, the multi- 
plication of loaves and fishes, the walking upon the lake, 
—but because we think we understand the wonders of 
modern life we use them and neither give thanks nor lift 
up our souls in adoration. It is because we have been 
taught by the religion of the past that nothing is divine 
but the exceptional. But surely a new and higher and 
more useful religion shall arise that will see in law and in 
the orderly government of the universe the truest signs 
of divine presence and power. We shall look under our 
mighty civilization and find that it does not float on the 
surface of life, but rests upon that infinite power and 
wisdom and love which are the foundation of all our 
success and progress, but which are shown, not only in 
the marvellous, but in the regular, the law-abiding, the 
common order of the universe. When Moses would 
bring his people to God, he led them to the thunders and 
lightnings and tempests of Sinai; but, when the Master 
sought the same end, he pointed to the lilies of the field, 
how they grew, and to the fowls of the air, how they were 
fed. The world of daily providence, of unceasing order and 
unfailing law was to him the world where God revealed 
Himself. Surely we are on the way to this higher Chris- 
tianity, this vision of God as the marshal of the daily 
march of the-sun and the nightly procession of stars, 
the maker of a steadfast creation and the legislator of 
a law-abiding universe; and this we must learn not only 
with regard to the exceptional and hasty events of life, 
but to those abiding blessings and constant providences 
which are the most valuable and yet the least noticed of 
all. The island does not float between ocean and sky. 
It is rooted far down in the unseen globe, which is silent, 


“ but steadfast; and all our life rests upon that providence 


which is unmarked because it is enduring, and unpraised 
because it is silent. How many of us, as we think of 
our childhood, are filled with sorrow because we did not 
appreciate that steady but unspoken love which was unno- 
ticed because it was unceasing! So, when we shall look 
back from the hereafter upon our lives here, we shall be 
equally ashamed and remorseful as we see how we stared 
astonished at the exceptional tokens of the divine power, 
but how rarely we noticed the steady, safe, and constant 
support which the unceasing love and wisdom of God 
placed beneath our lives. ‘‘ Day unto day uttereth speech,” 
said the wise old Psalmist, ‘and night unto night showeth 
knowledge.” ‘The continual love and wisdom of the 
Almighty underlie both the great and the small events 
of every life and the great and the small achievements of 
every generation. 
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Literature, 


JOURNALS OF RaLPH WALDO EMERSON. 
With Annotations. Edited by Edward 
Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes, 
1845-1848. Vol. vii. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75 
net.—Let all youthful students who wish to 
make the acquaintance of Emerson approach 
him first, not through his formal Essays, 
but in these Journals, now edited and pub- 
lished for the first time. Many of the pas- 
sages printed from the Journal are the begin- 
ning of the Essays, with which the public is 
familiar; but interspersed with these seed- 
notes are many running comments on men 
and things which are exceedingly interesting 
and profitable to read. They reveal Emer- 
son as he was living and moving among his 
fellow-men, taking note of passing events, 
and writing down his estimates of the great 
men and women whom he met, as well as 
of his nearer and less-known neighbors. Of 
all the volumes in this series this one seems 
to the reviewer to be the most sprightly 
and inviting. This is partly because the 
Notes cover his visit to England and his 
brief sojourn in Paris after the revolution 
of ’48. His private judgments of distin- 
guished men are shrewd and enlightening; 
here, for instance, is his first estimate of a 
great Boston orator: ‘‘Have you ever heard 
Wendell Phillips? Ihave not learned a better 
lesson in many weeks than last night in 
a couple of hours. The core of the comet 
did not seem to be much, but the whole air 
was full of splendor.” He heard and greatly 
admired Father Taylor: he classed him with 
such stiperior men as Webster, Fox, and 
Burke, and yet he considered his talk on 
practical affairs of no importance whatever. 
He said it ‘‘is all very fantastic, all stuffed.” 
Because Taylor abandoned himself so fully 
to his emotion and the sentiment of the 
moment, he described him as one who had 
“sold his mind for his soul.’’ Of this in- 
spiration he said, ‘‘It clothes him like an 
atmosphere, and he marches into untried 
depths with the security of a grenadier.” 
Of Webster he records frequent judgments: 
for his physical and mental equipment he 
had unbounded admiration, but every time 
he heard him he lamented the fact that all 
this splendor of intellect was illuminated by 
no high ideal. Thoreau was a frequent com- 
panion and one of his best beloved friends, 
and yet he said of him, ‘‘As for taking 
Thoreau’s arm, I should as soon take the 
arm of an elm-tree.’’ All the Concord 
worthies are served up in turn, and a host 
of Englishmen are mentioned or described 
in these intimate Notes. The eighth vol- 
ume lies on the reviewer’s table and will 
soon be noticed in these columns. 


THE REASONABLENESS OF THE RELIGION 
oF Jesus. By William Stephen Rainsford, 
D.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25 net.—It is certainly extraordinary how 
all the largest and best minds of to-day, specu- 
lating upon the great problems of religion, 
are all saying the same things! Dr. Rains- 
ford, in these lectures before the University 
of Michigan, says he does not claim any 
special degree of scholarship or learning. Like 
Mark Antony, he only tells them that which 
they themselves (ought to) know. His hu- 
mility thus disarms criticism, and we find 
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in his lectures considerable insight and much 
felicity of expression. In his first address 
he says, “Jewish monotheism was a stead- 
fast determination to explain life in terms of 
God.” Of course the Jews were narrow- 
minded, and their religion was narrow. But 
“their monotheism had in it that which was 
destined to burst through and overpass all the 
temporary barriers that human ignorance 
employs to dim the light of God in the soul.” 
Jesus was ‘‘an evolutionist,’’ who knew “that 
all true development and progress are out of, 
and because of, all that has gone before.” 
But was not Jesus a supernatural being? Dr. 
Rainsford faces frankly the question of the 
miracles. As to the general question of the 
supernatural, his position is that “the super- 
natural is a moving point.” ‘Though the 
Jews believed that by miracle the cities of the 
plain were destroyed, we attribute no super- 
natural element, say, to the destruction of 
Messina. At the same time, Dr. Rainsford 
holds that miracles, as Jesus wrought them, 
were “altogether the most beautiful and natu- 
ral things possible.... To think of them as 
natural operations, wrought by higher good- 
ness and higher power working in completer 
harmony with and understanding of the di- 
vine will, seems to me reasonableness itself.” 
Finally comes the movement by an organized 
body—that is, the Church—to keep alive in 
humanity the spiritual element. ‘‘The cru- 
sade is her crusade, the old, old cause of 
mankind, and its aim is now not the winning 
of Christ’s birth-place, but the freeing of his 
sons.”’ Certainly Dr. Rainsford’s own broad 
and generous spirit as shown in these lect- 
ures ought to do much in the furtherance 
of this crusade. 


FRANCESCO RUFFINI: RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
Translated by J. Parker Heyes. With a 
preface by J. B. Bury. (Theological Trans- 
lation Library.) New York: G. P. Put- 
nams’s Sons. 1912. Pp. xxiv, 536.—The 
work of Ruffini on Religious Liberty will 
stir attention in America, and it will in- 
terest especially those of Unitarian faith. 
As Prof. Bury remarks in his preface, the 
most casual reader will win two ideas, the 
idea that Socinus was the father of modern 
toleration and the distinction between Sepa- 
ration and Erastianism as the two forms in 
which the modern State has realized relig- 
ious freedom. Separation of Church and 


State, as we learn from the conelusion of 


this historical study, favors liberty of wor- 
ship, but is scarcely favorable to liberty of 
the individual conscience. Erastianism, or 
State supremacy, with some restraint on 
freedom of worship, is more favorable to 
complete liberty of conscience. The con- 
clusion carries a condemnation of our Ameri- 
can system of separation, which allows a too 
unrestricted freedom to the intolerant spirit 
of the churches. In Italy a Jew has risen to 
the office of prime minister. In America 
neither Jew nor Catholic can expect to be- 
come President. On the other hand, by using 
the freedom conceded by our system, the 
Roman Catholic Church has obtained an 
effective power unknown in Europe. By 
the New York law of 1895 it'is shown that 
the incorporation of independent Catholics is 
absolutely excluded, and the absolute power 
of the Roman hierarchy is established at the 
expense of the laity to a degree unknown in 
Europe since the Middle Ages. The work 
of Ruffini as a whole is, however, a history 
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of the idea of toleration, and one of the most 
important and attractive features of the his- 
torical review is its presentation of the 
triumph of the Unitarian principle and spirit. 
It is a work which should serve to make 
Unitarians conscious of their significance in 
the evolution of modern civilization. 


SHortT STORIES OF THE Hymns. By 
Henry Martyn Kieffer. Lancaster, Pa.: 
Steinman & Foltz.—This author is evidently 
what is called ‘‘soundly evangelical.”’ There 
are few Unitarian hymns admitted to his se- 
lection, certainly none of such heretics as 
Theodore Parker, John Chadwick, William C. 
Gannett, and Frederick Hosmer. Still, let 
us be grateful for our mercies. In comment- 
ing on Sarah Flower Adams’s ‘Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,’ Mr. Kieffer says she was indeed 
“a Unitarian, but we fail to find any traces 
of Unitarianism in her beautiful hymn.” He 
adds this truly wise statement: “ Denomina- 
tionalism seems to be very good and proper 
in the catechism or in the confession of faith, 
but quite out of place in the hymn-book.” 
By the way, we note that it is stated that the 
hymn played by the band, as the Titanic went 
down, was not, as was at first said, ‘‘ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,’’ but apparently, ‘Guide 
me, O Thou great Jehovah.”” Many interest- 
ing facts are given about the authors of our 
most popular hymns, and the circumstances, 
sometimes most striking and significant, under 
which they were composed. Thus, Charles 
Wesley wrote ‘‘Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” 
while flying from an angry mob, and pro- 
tecting himself and his brother in a certain 
spring-house from a shower of stones. Rev. 
Henry Francis Lyte wrote, “Abide with me, 
fast falls the Eventide,” substantially, when 
he was dying. The author, of course, gives 
Cowper’s well-known hymn, “‘ There is a Foun- 
tain filled with Blood”; but we like much 
better—it is certainly far more poetice—Cow- 
per’s ‘“‘Sometimes a Light surprises.” The 
stories are told of the way in which were writ- 
ten Bishop Brooks’s ‘‘O little Town of Bethle- 
hem,” Key’s “Star Spangled Banner,” and 
Payne’s ‘“‘Home, sweet Home,” As we have 
suggested, the book is good so far as it goes; 
but, like Martin Luther, we do not want the 
so-called Orthodox Church to have the credit 
of all the good hymns. 


LEFT IN CHARGE. By Victor L. White- 
church. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.20 net.—Novel-readers who are 
interested in church methods and haye 
opinions on the subject will take especial 
interest in this tale of a young curate who 
is left ‘‘in charge,” in a village near London, 
while the vicar is away on a much-needed 
vacation. The new ideas and methods of 
the young curate contrast strongly with 
the old-fashioned habits of the vicar; and 
naturally his daughter, who has remained at 
home and, fond of the old ways, expected to 
be consulted in regard to them, has troubles 
of her own before the proper adjustments 
can be settled. How her horror at the man- 
ners of her father’s substitute is gradually 
tempered by respect and appreciation makes 
a good story, in which the various charac- 
ters, minor as well as major, are cleverly 
drawn. The author has given us no charac- 
ter study; that was not his intention, but 
the book may be recommended for the pur- 
pose intended. 
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THe Lirrne Gray SHor. By Percy 
Brebner. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net—If you wish to read a story of 
romance, sown thick with intrigue, advent- 
ure, loyal devotion, and unexpected turns 
of fortune, try Percy Brebner’s latest, for it 
is up to date in all these elements. It is 
the story of the romantic experiences of 
an English trooper in the city of Dravstadt 
in Saxe-Oldenburg, which is situated, prob- 
ably, not far from the province in which 
Anthony Hope’s characters played out their 
dramatic parts. Some of the mysterious 
scenes seem to demand a medizval setting. 
On the other hand, other incidents are plainly 
of to-day. Trooper Hazelton becomes in- 
volved in plots and counterplots in his 
adopted city; but his courage, skill at arms, 
and general perfection in ways of war give 
him an apparently charmed life, and take 
him and his fair lady over the frontier to 
safety. 
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NINE GREAT PREACHERS. By Albert H. 
Currier, D.D. Boston: ‘The Pilgrim Press. 
$1.50. Postage, 10 cents——Dr. Currier has 
been for twenty-six years professor of homi- 
letics in the theological seminary of Oberlin. 
In writing of nine great preachers, he not 
only describes them as men, but searches out 
the secret of their power. Chrysostom and 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Richard Baxter, 
Bossuet, and Bunyan, Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson, Alexander McLaren, Henry Ward 
_ Beecher, and Phillips Brooks,—these are the 
nine men who have been taken as types of 
success in their great calling. Dr. Currier 
brings to the appreciation of them a high 
sense of the dignity of their mission and a 
profound conviction of the importance of 
the sacred ministry to-day. These preachers 
differed in many ways, but they were one in 
their spiritual insight and aspiration. Dr. 
Currier makes their lives interesting and 
their message of the supremacy of spirit in- 
spiring. 


THE Book oF Comrort. By J. R. Miller. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.—Dr. Miller has 
written many books of comfort, with vary- 
ing names, for the poor and the sorrow- 
stricken, for the tempted and the unhappy. 
This last book, published after his death, 
hints of the approaching end in such chapters 
as “When We are laid Aside,” ‘‘The Chris- 
tian View of Death,” ‘‘Face to Face with 
One’s Own Life,” and ‘‘The Meaning of 
Immortality.” More than thirty books and 
nearly as many booklets have carried mes- 
sages of trust, encouragement, and consola- 
tion to the world, and the spirit did not fail 
him to the last. 


Miscellaneous. 


A. W. Benn, author of The History of Eng- 
lish Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, 
contributes to Putnam’s History of the 
Sciences a little volume entitled History of 
Ancient Philosophy. The author presents 
a complete survey of Greek philosophy from 
the cosmological systems of Thales, Anaxi- 
mander, and Anaximenes. The physical 
philgsophy of Greece gives way to moral phi- 
losophy with the advent of Socrates, though 
the shifting of interest is indicated even in 
the school that Socrates overthrew; namely, 
that of the Sophists. From this point the 
author carries the account through the sys- 
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tems of Plato and of Aristotle, and the later 
systems represented by the Stoics, the Epicu- 
reans, the Sceptics, and the Neo-Platonists. 


The current number of the Southern 
Workman (published by the Hampton 
Institute Press) contains a picturesque, 
illustrated article on the Havasupai Indians, 
or ‘The People by the Blue Water,” and 
an editorial on what should be ‘‘an inspira- 
tion and a spur’’ for all Indians. ‘‘In the 
Black Belt Town”’ is an illustrated account 
of conditions in that section, by Dr. Robert 
E. Park; and ‘“‘A Day in Belize, Honduras, 
describes what the author calls ‘The Negro’s 
Paradise.” Two interesting sociological arti- 
cles are by Henry S. Townsend of the Philip- 
pine Islands, on one way of beginning the 
education of backward peoples; and by John 
M. Gandy of Virginia, on the influence of 
a white agricultural college on a negro com- 
munity. The fact that these are both real 
and successful experiments adds much to 
their interest and suggestiveness. 


Reports of the President and the Treasurer 
of Harvard College appear in a substantial 
volume. The title of this comprehensive 
report seems to be a survival or relic of a 
former time when the college was the “‘ whole 
show.” As these reports set forth the con- 
dition of all the schools allied to the college, 
why should not the name “university” be 
substituted for “college”? ‘The volume con- 
tains 182 pages, packed with information 
interesting to all persons, whether of the 
alumni or not, who are interested in the 


THE OPEN SECRET 


A STUDY OF LIFE’S DEEPER FORCES 
By JAMES T. BIXBY, Ph.D. 


Author of 
“The New World and the New Thought ”’ 
“‘ The Ethics of Evolution ”’ 
“Religion and Science as Allies,’’ etc. 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE 
AUTHOR CONCERNING ‘“‘ THE OPEN SECRET” 


From Ruporr Evcken, Professor of the Philosophy of 
Religion in the University of Jena: 

“T need not say that the idea which imorms your book 
is one with which I am thoroughly in sympathy. The 
book shows freshness and vigor and at the same time a 
notable handling of the subject. It is animated with 
warmth of soul and yet does not lose its clearness be- 
cause of that warmth.” 


From Rev. S. Parkes Capman, D.D., Minister of the 
Central Congregational Church of Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
“The Open Secret’ is a fundamental book, searchin; 
to the roots of questions; and, as I read it, I felt that it 
expressed many things I had long desired to say, and ex- 
pressed them admirably. Its reasonableness, its faith 
and its vision alike commend it to thoughtful students 
of this wondrous maze of life.”’ 


From Francis G. Peasopy, Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University: 

“JT have examined your book with great interest and 
sympathy, and congratulate you on ‘searching the deep 
things.’ It is a most wholesome message that you bring 
concerning the sources of spiritual power, at a time when 
so much of popular opinion turns to external influence 
of environment and circumstance.” 


From GrorcE H. Patmer, Alford Professor of Philosophy 
in Harvard University: 

“T have not had time to read it as it deserves, but have 
gone up and down it sufficiently to see how lucidly, im- 
pressively and interestingly you bring home to busy and 
needy people the best thought of the day. It is import- 
ant work and you plainly do it with enjoyment.” 


From Rev. Merte S. C. Wricat, D.D.: 
“T am delighted with your book, ‘The Open Secret.’ 
It has a sanity and cogency, a liveliness of style and 
timeliness of thought that are particularly agreeable to a 
fighter in ‘the field which is the world.’ . . . ‘There can- 
not be too many books of this kind in this age.’”” 


12mo; 242 pages; $1.25 net; by mail, $1.34 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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processes of education in Cambridge, and in 
the fortunes of the University under the 
leadership of the new president. It is grati- 
fying to know that with unchecked momen- 
tum the great institution moves on, adapting 
itself to new ideas and making a successful 
appeal to the men and women who are the 
creators or inheritors of great wealth. It 
is interesting to see how large a part senti- 
ment plays in providing the gifts which make 
prosperity and progress possible, and how 
many men who have not had a liberal edu- 
cation are anxious to provide it for others. 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 

“‘ They are simple, direct, practical and suggestive.” 
Rev. N. S. Hoagland, Tyngsboro, Mass. 

“They repay the study.” 

Reo. Thomas Van Ness, Boston. 
Twenty cents each 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘““THE CAROL,” ‘*JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the’regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and _ ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
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“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE, 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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Fritz. 


Has anybody seen my Fritz? 
You may not think him pretty, 

But he’s the dog that I love best 
In country or in city. 

His hair’s a sort of grizzly gray, 
And not so very curly; 

But he can run like everything, 
And bark both late and early. 


Sometimes he minds me very well; 
And sometimes, when I call, 

He only sits and wags his tail, 
And does not stir at all. 

But the reason why he acts that way 
Is very plain to see: 

Fritz doesn’t know that he’s my dog,— 
He thinks that he owns me. 


So, though he has a heap of sense, 
’Twould be just like him, now, 
To think that I’m the one that’s lost, 
And with a great bow-wow 
To go off hunting for his boy 
Through alley, lane, and street, 
While I am asking for my dog 
Of every one I meet. 
—St. Nicholas. 


Nannie’s Luck. 


BY REBECCA PALFREY UTTER. 


It was the last day of school before the 
spring vacation; and Bertha Carlton sat 
on the door-step in the warm spring sunshine, 
poring over the pages of her spelling-book, 
She had no eyes for the pleasant orchard 
before her, where the cherry-trees were in 
blossom already and little pink buds nestled 
among the young leaves of the apple-trees. 
She had no ears for the happy robins, who 
sang gayly as they flitted about, selecting 
choice corners for future nests. For this 
was the day of the grand final spelling- 
match; and Bertha, who was considered the 
best speller in school, was ambitious to 
maintain her reputation to-day, and to de- 
fend against all comers her position at the 
head of the class. ‘They had just “finished 
the speller,’ and now the teacher was to 
select the hardest words from any part of 
the book for this last lesson. 

“‘Amethyst,’”’ murmured Bertha, “ miscel- 
laneous, conscientious, unparalleled, scissors, 
fascinate, phthisic,’’ spelling each word as she 
pronounced it. ‘‘I wonder if there’s a word 


in this whole book that I don’t know. I do 
hope I won’t miss!” 
“Bertha,” called her mother, ‘it is 


school-time; you must not wait any longer, 
or you will be late.” 

“T’m coming, mother,” answered Bertha, 
with one more lingering look at the page be- 
fore her,—‘‘optician, infallible, jeopardy. 
I’m sure I know all on that page.” And, 
closing the book, she went into the house 
for her hat. 

“Now remember, child,” said her mother, 
glancing at her flushed cheeks, ‘“‘it is not 
the most important thing in all the world 
to be at the head of the spelling-class. Do 
not take it too much to heart if you should 
miss! A very good speller may sometimes, 
by accident, fail on an easy word.” 

“Yll remember, mother,’ laughed Bertha; 
“but all the same I do care, and I don’t 
mean to miss if I can help it. Good-bye, 
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Nannie! After this comes vacation, and 
to-morrow we'll go and pick violets.” 

“Good-bye, Bertha!” called little Nannie, 
as she swung on the gate and watched her 
sister down the street. At last Bertha 
turned a corner, and was out of sight; and 
Nannie, looking for her kitten, ran round 
the house to the orchard door, as the children 
called it, where Bertha had sat studying. 

“‘Oh, here’s Bertha’s book!”’ called Nannie, 
“the book with hard words in it. Are all 
these words hard?” 

“Not all,’ said her mother: 
them are quite easy.” é 

“Ts this one hard?” asked Nannie, inter- 
ested in the book which had seemed so very 
interesting to her big sister, and putting her 
finger at random on one of the words. 

“Let me see,” said her mother. ‘“‘Sep- 
arate? Yes, I think that is rather a hard 
word. I remember one day, when I was 
a little girl and went to school, the whole 
class missed it, though it looks easy.” 

“Tell me how to spell it,” begged Nannie: 
“T want to learn a hard word.” 

So her mother repeated the letters to her; 
and the child said them over and over again, 
and then ran out to play under the cherry- 
tree, where she began to sing them to the 
tune of “Yankee Doodle.” ‘The first line 
went very well; but, when she tried to sing 
the second, there was not quite music enough, 
and she hardly knew what to do with the 
last two letters. 

Presently, Mrs. Carlton came to the or- 
chard door, and called out:— 

“Tm going to market. Is there any little 
girl that would like to go with me?”’ 

“Ves, yes!”’ shouted Nannie: “I want 
to go. And let’s go round by the school- 
house, and carry Bertha’s book!” 

“Ves, you may take it to her. I hardly 
think she will want it, but we shall enjoy 
the walk. ‘The longest way is the best way 
on a pleasant morning like this.” 

“And let’s go the back way, and see the 
brook,”’ added Nannie. 

“Yes, we will,’ assented her mother: 
“the brook will be beautiful to-day. I 
should like to see it myself, and hear it 
sing.” r 

Nannie danced along the pleasant street 
by her mother’s side, chattering and laugh- 
ing and singing, glad of the sunshine and 
the dandelions and the robins; glad of the 
young leaves on the trees, and the white 
clouds, and the soft breeze that made them 
sail steadily across the sky; and glad when 
they left the street and went up the lane 
by a narrow foot-path, till they came to the 
brook. A little striped squirrel was sitting 
on a flat stone close to the water’s edge, 
where he had come down to drink; but he 
suddenly disappeared as soon as he caught 
sight of them, and Nannie took his place, 
dipping her feet in the shallow water to 
make her rubbers shine, and throwing in 
little sticks to sail down ‘the swift stream. 

“We must not stop long to play, Nannie,” 
said her mother. ‘‘If we do, we shall have 
no dinner and Bertha will have no book. 
Come, here is the school-house. Now knock 
at the door, and tell Miss Burton your 
errand!”’ 

Nannie knocked, and, as Miss Burton 
came to the door, held out the book without 
a word, forgetting to make any explana- 
tion. The teacher‘ took it with a smile, 
asking no questions, 
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“Oh, thank you!’ she said. 
come in and make us a visit?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Nannie, eagerly, sud- 
denly remembering the great event of the 
day; “‘I’d like to come to the spelling- 
match. May I?” 

“T am willing,” said Mrs. Carlton, “‘if 
Miss Burton thinks you will not be in the 
way.” 

“Nannie never makes any trouble,” said 
Miss Burton. ‘‘We always like to have a 
visit from her. Maybe she will be old 
enotigh to come all the time after vacation.” 
And, taking Nannie’s hand, she led her into 
the room where the children had just taken 
their places in a line along the side of the 
room. 

Instead of taking the little chair which 
Miss Burton placed for her by the window 
Nannie gravely walked across the room, 
and took her place at the foot of the class. 
All the children. smiled; and Miss Burton 
smiled, too. But she put her finger on her 
lips and shook her head, and no word was 
said. 

For a while Nannie was very much inter- 
ested in the proceedings, but presently her 
thoughts wandered; and she even began to 
be drowsy as she watched the clouds float 
across the opposite window and listened to 
the monotonous sound of the children’s 
voices. But suddenly her attention was 
roused by a familiar word. 

““Separate,” she heard Miss Burton say. 

It was Bertha’s turn; and she responded 
quickly,— 

“‘Sep-e-rate.” 

Poor Bertha! How her heart sank as Miss 
Burton paused a second, and then said:— 

“Wrong. Next.” 

Nannie was wide awake now. ‘‘That’s 
my word,” she said to herself. ‘I know how 
to spell separate.”” And she began to repeat 
to herself the letters she had been singing in 
the orchard two hours before. 

‘‘S-e-p-p-e-r-a-t-e,”” said the little girl 
who stood next to Bertha. Bertha knew 
now, but it was too late. 

Miss Burton shook her head. 
she said briefly. 

“S-e-p-p-a-r-a-t-e,””. ventured the next. 
And again the teacher shook her head. 

‘‘S-e-p-e-r-r-a-t-e,” ‘‘s-e-p-i-r-a-t-e,”’ “‘s-e-p- 
a-r-r-a-t-e,” said one after another. 

How did it happen that some one did not, 
even by accident, hit upon the right way? 
They seemed to get more and more bewil- 
dered. One little boy even began it with a 
c, and the last five only shook their heads — 
and did not try at all. 

“Well,” said Miss Burton, “you have 
done very well, on the whole; and now, 
since the whole class has missed this word, 
we will call the lesson ended. Each one 
may look it up at home, and the next time 
you see me tell me how to spell it.” 

“‘S-e-p-a-r-a-t-e,” said a little voice at 
the foot of the class, quite slowly and dis- 
tinctly. 

Miss Burton looked up in astonishment. 
The children were so surprised they looked 
almost frightened,—none more so than 
Bertha. For a moment you might have 
heard a pin drop. b 

“‘Well done, Nannie!” exclaimed the teacher 
at last. ‘‘Our little visitor goes to the head 
of the class, it seems”; and, taking Nannie 
by the hand, she led her to the place above 
Bertha, who did not mind at all losing her 
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position in this way. ‘‘How did this happen, 
Bertha?” she inquired. 

“Why, I do not know at all, Miss Bur- 
ton,’”’ said Bertha, in great excitement. “I 
should just as soon have thought of the 
broom speaking up and spelling separate!”’ 

“How did you know, Nannie?’’ she asked, 
turning to the child. oth 

“Oh, I learned it out of a book,” an- 
swered Nannie, with baby dignity, leaving 
her sister no less puzzled than before. 

When school was dismissed, the children 
clustered around Nannie, who did not un- 
derstand why they should make such a stir, 
but none the less enjoyed being the centre 
of so much attention. 

“Tet’s make a chair, and carry her home!” 
said one. And without delay two of the 
biggest girls clasped their hands together 
and kneeled down, while Nannie seated 
herself on them, and, putting her arms round 
their necks, rode home in triumph, escorted 
by the whole class. 

Mrs. Carlton saw them approaching, and 
came to the door to meet them, wondering 
what might be the cause of their excitement. 
She was greeted by a babel of voices :— 

“Nannie’s at the head of the class!” 
“Nannie is the best speller in school!” 
“Nannie spelled the word all the rest of 
us missed!’’ they were all saying at once. 

“Now, hush, girls!” said one at last, 
“all be still a minute, and let Nannie show 
her mother. Now, Nannie, can you spell 
separate?” 

“‘S-e-p-a-t-a-t-e,” sang Nannie on her 
throne, to the tune of ‘‘Yankee Doodle’; 
and then such a shout went up. 

Mrs. Carlton laughed heartily. 

“JT know how it happened,” she said, 
“T'll tell you all about it some day.” 

But of course they could not wait. 

“Do tell us now, Mrs. Carlton!” they 
begged. ‘We want so much to know.” 
And then she told them what I have already 
told you. 
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As to April Fooling. 


A Worpd TO THE WISE. 


BY K. H. 


By “the wise” we mean the many boys and 
girls who read our paper, and so cotild not 
well be otherwise; and by a word we mean 
a few short, timely suggestions as to arrang- 
ing April Fool’s Day surprises and fun gener- 
ally on an “onward and upward’ basis. 
By leading up to trick climaxes, instead of 
letting down from them, we can all of us get— 
and give—quite as much of a frolic and 
much more satisfaction out of April the first. 

For instance, instead of conspicuously 
locating the time-honored brickbat-filled hat 
to bruise the foot that’s bound to kick it, 
pelt your friends with paper snow-balls con- 
taining bonbons or walnuts. 

Instead of presenting your girl chum with 
an attractive box containing a dead fish, 
a frog, or garter-snake, confront her with 
beetle, mouse, or spider cunningly. contrived 
of chocolate or marchpane. 

Instead of passing round luscious-looking 
lollypops stuffed with bran, beans, or cork, 
fool your friends with bits of chip, cork, or 
shavings, cleverly imitated in pale molasses 
eandy, with moth-balls which turn out to be 
sugar-coated hazel-nuts, and with black 
taffy mesquerading as chunks of coal. The 
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scare, the fun, will be the same, but how 
much pleasanter the upward than the down- 
ward tendency of the surprise! 

You catch the idea, don’t you? To find 
a bad thing better instead of a good thing 
worse than expected is not only far more 
agreeable, but quite as much fun; and the 
laughter caused will be longer and louder 
because there’s neither pain nor ache nor dis- 
appointment in it. We consequently re- 
peat a word to the wise: let your April- 
fooling, like everything else, be in an upward 
direction. 


A Great Surprise. 


When I woke up this morning, I did not 
feel at all like getting up. I told mamma 
that I had a kind of feeling as if I should 
be a great deal better if I stayed in bed till 
noon, as I do sometimes when I have bron- 
chitis in winter. But mamma smiled and 
kissed me, and said she thought it would 
be best for me to get up. So, of course, I 
had to. All the time I was dressing I kept 
feeling worse and worse, and I didn’t want 
any breakfast at all. 

“The child isn’t well,” said papa. 

I told him that I thought I should feel 
a great deal better in bed, and he looked at 
mamma to see what she thought; but 
mamma shook her head, and said I would 
be better by and by. 

I knew what she meant by that, and it 
only made me feel worse. So, after break- 
fast, I went and lay down on the sofa and 
shut my eyes; and I did feel very badly 
indeed. Polly came and sat by me, and 
fanned me, and asked if my head ached; 
but it wasn’t my head exactly. It was a 
feeling inside me as if my heart kept going 
down and down, and then almost stopping, 
and then going on again with a jump. 

When I saw mamma coming with her bon- 
net and cloak on, my heart jumped very 
hard indeed; and I shut my eyes tight. 
and hoped she would think I was asleep. 
But she took my hand, and said:— 

“Come, Tommy dear! Come with me, 
and we will have it all over very soon.” 

I knew from the way she spoke that 
nothing was of any use, and that I must go. 

We started, and I walked as slowly as 
I could; and all the time I felt worse and 
worse. 

I asked mamma if people did not die 
when their hearts stopped; and, when she 
said, “‘Yes,’’ I told her that my heart kept 
stopping all the time, and that I thought 
I might be going to die. ‘And, if I am going 
to die,’ I said, “there is no need of my 
going—there,—too!”’ 

Mamma only patted my shoulder, and 
told me to be a brave boy; but I didn’t 
want to be a brave boy. I wanted to go 
home. 

However, I tried to hold my head up; 
and, by the time we came to Dr. Wilson’s 
door, mamma said I was doing very well, 
and that she should be very much pleased 
with me if I was brave. 

It is very nice to have mamma pleased 
with you, her voice sounds so nice, and her 
eyes shine when she smiles. So I tried as 
hard as ever I could; and, when Dr. Wilson 
came out and looked at me over his specta- 
cles, I said, ‘Good morning!” quite loud, 
though my voice sounded as if I were under 
a feather-bed. 
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So then I got up into the horrid, horrid 
chair; and my heart was going so hard that 
I thought it would come out of my ears. 
I opened my mouth, and he fished about 
with the dreadful little steel things; and I 
screwed my eyes up tight, for I knew every 
minute that it was going to hurt dreadfully. 

But suddenly he stopped, and I opened 
my eyes. He was standing looking at me; 
and really his smile was quite pleasant, 
not half so much like an ogre’s as I thought 
it was. 

“Well, doctor,’ said mamma, “is there 
very much to be done?” 

Then Dr. Wilson smiled again. ‘My 
dear madam,” he said, ‘‘I am obliged to 
tell you—that this boy,’—here he looked 
very hard at me, and my heart stopped 
again,—‘‘that this boy—has—nothing what- 
ever to be done, and that his teeth will be 
in perfect order for the next six months.” 

I think I cried a little. I know mamma 
did; for you see she had been keeping her 
courage up, too. And she had done it so 
well that I never knew her heart was jump- 
ing and stopping, just like mine, until she 
told me. 

But we were so happy,—oh, so happy! 
And we went away together, after we had 
shaken hands with that nice Dr. Wilson; 
and I think he was almost as glad as we 
were. And we had ice-cream and straw- 
berries, and we took some home to Polly in 
a paper box. And the funny thing is that 
I have never had any more trouble with my 
heart since then.—Laura E. Richards. 


Real Fun. 


Victoria, in her girlhood, was spending 
the day with an aunt, who, wondering how 
to entertain the child, made a rash offer: 

“Victoria, you shall amuse yourself just 
as you want to amuse yourself to-day. 
Choose anything, and you shall do it if it 
is possible.” 

The small guest took in the gravity of 
the situation, meditated carefully, and an- 
nounced her decision,— 

“T have always wanted to wash windows.” 

The word of an Englishwoman held good. 
The usual pail, chainois-skin, etc., were 
provided; and the future queen of Great 
Britain scrubbed away diligently, to her 
heart’s content. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. 


Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. i 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, ae, i 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. Ye a 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge, 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38% 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
CreRK, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. SEc., 279 Tremont St. 
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The Religious Education Association. 


BY REV. MINOT SIMONS. 


The meetings of the Religious Education 
Association have closed, and we realize that 
a big thing has happened. We expected that 
a big thing would happen, and we are not 
disappointed. A programme of some thirty 
or forty meetings and over a hundred and 
forty speakers is in itself a big thing. To 
arrange such a programme and to carry it 
out. successfully is quite an achievement. 

For three days the various departments 
of the Association have been meeting in dif- 
ferent places with programmes of their own. 
Men from all over the country, renowned in 
their special fields, have come here to bring 
their message. It is no passing whim that 
has brought these men together. They see 
and appreciate the serious and important 
purpose of the Association. The general 
sessions, which met in the evening, were 
attended by several thousand people. The 
immense Gray’s Armory was filled to over- 
flowing the first night. Each session began 
with an interesting musical programme given 
by a well-trained chorus. An added ginger 
was given to the first meeting by groups of 
high-school boys and girls, who vigorously 
cheered their own schools. 

President Charles F. Thwing of Western 
Reserve University, and now the newly- 
elected president of the Religious Education 
Association, opened the meeting at the first 
general session. Hesaid: ‘“ Cleveland believes 
in the Religious Education Association. Edu- 
cation and Religion have the same goal,— 
the development of the individual.” The 
general subject has been “ Religion and Civic 
Progress.”” Consequently, from different 
points of view, the speakers have pointed out 
the importance of the development of the 
individual for the performance of his civic 
duties. Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, president 
of the University of Chicago, and also of 
the R. E. A., declared in his annual address: 
“Social order rests on obedience tolaw. Law 
should be the deliberate judgment of the 
community. Obedience is therefore incum- 
bent on the citizen. Obedience is a duty.” 
Then he went on to show that home, church, 
and school must act together to cultivate 
the spirit of obedience. Religious education 
and civic progress go hand in hand. 

I was deeply impressed with the fact that 
the R. E. A. is one of the great liberalizing 
forces of the modern religious world. Most 
of the men who attend are, from the nature 
of the case, liberal-minded men, and they are 
able to say things which the Unitarians could 
not say and get a hearing. It must follow 
that these things get a little way, at least, 
into the conservative mind of the church. 
To Unitarians that mind would be closed. 
For instance, Dr. Gladden said that “many 
ministers are not telling the truth about the 
Bible,—that which they know to be the truth 
about it.’ “Verbal infallibility,”’ he went 
on to say, “is a ruinous doctrine to the relig- 
ion of the modern mind.” He said many 
other things equally radical and, had a Unita- 
rian spoken them, he would have emptied 
the house. One man, evidently a teacher, 
explained why it was that college men in 
returning home did not attend the home 
church. He said it was because they found 
the preaching a hundred years behind the 
times, and, as college men, they knew it. He 
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declared that it took more Christian grace 
than he himself had to listen to the preaching 
in his own church, and that it did him much 
more good to stay in his own home and read 
some uplifting literature. A Unitarian might 
have said the same things to the same audi- 
ence, and the audience would have known 
that they were true, yet it would not have 
listened in sympathy. I have been quite 
amazed at the theological radicalism which 
I have heard during the past week. Ortho- 
doxy, too, has been present, and has spoken 
its mind, but it has complacently received 
the most radical expression. The R. E. A. 
deserves our support as Unitarians because 
it is doing our work to an extent that we 
little realize. 

The fallacy of the double standard of 
morality was vigorously handled. by Rey. 
Dr. Walter E. Sumner, dean of the Episcopal 
Cathedral, Chicago. His address made a 
profound impression upon an immense audi- 
ence. He said that personal and civic 
righteousness marks civic progress, the right- 
eousness of necessity beginning in the individ- 
ual. He continued, that economic condi- 
tions that prevent men from marrying young 
have allowed the double standard of morality 
to creep in, and that inadequate payment 
of women and girls in employment has led 
them to the belief that they, without loss of 
respect, may sell their souls for what they 
need to live. Hesaid that the double stand- 
ard is making itself felt in the health of the 
nation. He spoke of the need of health certi- 
ficates at marriage. ‘‘The physical welfare 
of the nation demands that the fallacy of the 
double standard of morals shall be faced 
squarely and settled for all time.” He 
deplored the mistaken secrecy in questions 
of sex, urging parents to explain humanity 
to their children. ‘‘ There is coming a dawn- 
ing consciousness of woman’s sex loyalty. 
Some time you will have the franchise at 
election,’ addressing the women; “but, when 
that time comes the responsibility will rest 
on you to rise up and say, No longer shall 
our sex be exploited for men.” 

Prof. Thomas C. Hall of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, spoke on ‘“‘Re- 
ligious Inspiration and Religious Dogma ‘in 
Civic Progress.” He declared that the world 
is in the midst of a new and profound relig- 
ious movement and urged against too close 
attachment to religious dogmas which are 
formulated religious differences. ‘‘We need 
all the religious forces at hand; all the men 
of good-will who will co-operate with us. He 
is the best citizen who has learned to think, 
but he cannot rise to the highest citizenship 
until he has not only learned to think, but 
dares to think and to think out loud.’’ 

Rey. William C. Bitting spoke on “‘Relig- 
ious Education, a World Energy.” Here 
are some of his epigrams:— 

“The greatest thing in the world is man, 
man who is man; all the way up, all the way 
down, all the way through, all the way round, 
from the soles of his feet to the hair on his 
crown.” 

“Every person should be an expression of 
his own uniqueness.” 

“There are two fits from which we want to 
save the world,—misfits and counterfeits.” 

“The church wants the college to get the 
love of God in its intellectuality, and the 
college wants the church to get an intelligent 
love of God.” 

“There are one hundred and fifty-three 
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sects—or insects—in Protestantism to-day. 
Let us unite against sectarianism. It is — 
as bad as in the profession of medicine. 
There are homceopaths, osteopaths, electro- 
paths; and all paths lead to the grave.” 

Dr. Dole brought his characteristic message 
on the question, ‘‘What is the Dominant 
Function of the Church in the Life of To- 
day?’ It was evident that the audience had 
never heard the subject handled in the way 
that Dr. Dole handled it. His method of 
approach was most impressive to his hearers. 

The election of Charles F. Thwing as 
president of the Association is an assurance 
that the traditions of liberalism of the Asso- 
ciation will be carried on for another year. 
The next meeting is to be in New Haven, 
Conn, 

I want to urge our Unitarian workers to 
become members of the Religious Education 
Association. Membership costs three dollars 
a year, not a small sum to be sure, yet it is a 
big investment in a work that is of vast 
importance in the religious life of the country. 
The various Protestant denominations are 
all represented, and our own representation 
ought to be especially large, because we are in 
a position to appreciate the kind of work 
that this Association is doing. Membership 
brings with it a valuable magazine, Religious 
Education, in which are published the pro- 
ceedings of the conventions, and many a 
valuable paper on different aspects of relig- 
ious education. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
Corivention to the Unitarian visitor was an 
institute held in the study of the First Unita- 
rian Church, on Monday and Tuesday fore- 
noons. There were present Miss Buck, 
Messrs. Byrnes, Smith, Bowen, Lawrance, 
Starbuck, Child, Loring, Savage, and Simons. 
Dr. Starbuck gave usa delightful address on 
the subject, “‘God and Matter.” The next 
morning Dr. Bowen read us a very suggestive 
paper upon the “‘ Historicity of Jesus.” We 
had, besides, valuable discussions upon our 
church and Sunday-school problems. The 
size of the institute was in no way a measure 
of our pleasure or our profit. 


A Beautiful Scheme of Life. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


If any one were to drive into the little town 
of Camp Hill, Ala., from the South, one would 
see near the road, surrounded by a little gar- 
den, a tiny cottage. Here a very interest- 
ing winter life is being lived by an excellent 
woman of the well-known Dorchester Clapp 
family, for many years a devoted teacher in 
the Hampton Industrial School for negroes. 
She has now retired from active work; but 
wishing both things, to have the benefit of 
comfortable winter climate and also to con- 
tinue to be of use as a teacher, she has built 
the pretty cottage on land belonging to the 
Camp Hill Industrial School, of which the 
well-known Rev. Lyman Ward is principal. 
The understanding is that whenever she 
ceases to-use the building (which with its five 
or six rooms only cost about eight hundred 
dollars) it shall become the property of the 
school. 

She not only works in her garden and takes 
care of her home, but she is ready at any 
time to fit into odd places in the teaching 
work of the school, and so to bring her inter- 
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est and experience constantly to bear upon 
the young people. Her living costs her for 
provisions, fuel, and light only about $10 a 
month for the eight months during which 
she “attends school.” A young man from 
the school sleeps in the house, which is within 
a short distance of the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward, and is close to a beautiful grove. Thus 
she keeps her life fresh by the constant con- 
tact of the bright young minds of the pupils, 
while at the same time she has her freedom 
and quiet. Already her health, which had 
- been impaired, seems completely restored. 
During the summer she expects to spend her 
time with friends in the North. 

This plan combines so much of happy use- 
fulness and freshness of life, of rest and cheer- 
ful adventure, that I make bold to commend 
it to other lonely people, who could easily 
find similar opportunities in schools like 
Camp Hill, where the economies have to be 
so closely observed that every hour of vol- 
umteer service counts for essential help to 
the enterprise of education. 


Unitarians in the South. 


BY MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


III. 


Although our train was late in reaching 
Richmond, the first person we saw as we 
came out the car door was Rev. Alexander 
T. Bowser, the Unitarian pastor, who escorted 
us to our hotel. He and his wife and three 
leading Unitarian ladies called during that 
day, and many others of the Unitarians made 
pleasant calls during our stay of a week. 
The next morning we were taken to see the 
Unitarian church, which has a most desirable 
situation, and to inspect the new parsonage, 
which stands behind the church on the same 
lot, and is a great addition to the appearance 
of the whole property. 

In no place, probably, have Unitarians a 
harder field in which to advance their faith 
than in Richmond. In everything the city 
is intensely conservative, and Unitarianism 
is looked upon with a horror hard for the 
Northern mind to conceive. A few anec- 
dotes will illustrate the intensity of the 
prejudice. The new parsonage, designed by 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Boston, is-a very 
attractive building, quite up to date in its 
interior plans, and differing greatly from the 
type of dwelling predominating in Richmond. 
Consequently, it has attracted much atten- 
tion and had many visitors. While we 
were there, even although the Bowsers were 
actually moving in, thirteen persons called 
one day to inspect the building, and eleven 
the next. Earlier in the season, Mrs. Bowser 
happened to be in the house, when a lady, a 
stranger to her, called to examine it. She 
admired the building greatly, and told Mrs. 
Bowser that she herself was about to build 
a new house, and would much like to copy 
this model. 

“But,” she added, “I hear that this house 
is being built for a Unitarian minister, to be 
oceupied by him, and I feel that I should be 
damned if I copied a house built for a Uni- 
tarian minister. I should feel haunted, as 
if I had betrayed my dear Jesus!” 

An attractive Unitarian couple whom we 
met, refined, cultured people, told us they 
wished to take a child from an orphanage in 


the city, which was known to be anxious to 
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find good homes for its orphans. 
tiations were being made by telephone. 
went, well until this gentleman asked,— 

“Does religious denomination make any 
difference?” 

“Oh no, not at all. What religious de- 
nomination are you?” 

“Unitarian.” 

“Oh-h! Well, we will see about it, and let 
you know later.” But nothing more was 
heard from the orphanage. 

The Paragraph Pulpit has seemed to prove 
one of the most effective means for probing 
the solidly intrenched orthodoxy of Rich- 
mond. The Unitarians, at considerable per- 
sonal sacrifice, are maintaining the Paragraph 
Pulpit daily in the Times-Despatch, the lead- 
ing paper. It occupies but two inches of fine 
print, always in the same place, on the last 
page of the paper, and is signed “ Unitarian 
Publicity Committee’”’ (advertisement). Rev. 
Samuel C. Weatherly, the minister at High- 
land Springs, is chairman of this committee, 
and he writes or selects all the paragraphs. 
The advertisement costs $45 a month. 

After these paragraphs had been running 
a while, the committee were agreeably sur- 
prised to receive a gift of money, to aid the 
work, from a physician in the city, not a 
Unitarian, because he heartily approved the 
religious views thus set forth. Still more 
were the Unitarians gratified, when, a little 
later, the doctor, his wife, and seven children 
came into the Unitarian church, a direct re- 
sult of the Paragraph Pulpit, whose influence 
is felt in other ways also. 

This last accession has enabled the church 
to start a Sunday-school, and the work is 
entered upon with enthusiasm. Dr. Eaton 
makes an excellent superintendent, there 
are six interested teachers, and an adult 
class of over twenty. 

On Sunday Miss Barnard preached to the 
largest congregation the church has thus far 
known, quite filling the building. Her sermon 
was much enjoyed. A Lutheran present asked 
her to speak in his church that evening, but 
she was obliged to decline. After the service 
an informal Alliance meeting was held, when 
both the guests spoke. The Alliance, though 
few in numbers, lends valuable aid to the 
church financially. ‘ 

Following the Alliance meeting was a 
parish business meeting, to consider, among 
other things, the continuance of the Para- 
graph Pulpit. The feeling was strongly in 
favor of continuing; two gentlemen present 
offered to double their subscriptions; and it 
was voted to continue six months, which 
means through the summer. The question 
of keeping the church open all summer was 
favorably discussed, and it will be done if 
the expense can be met. It is hoped to 
secure Rev. Mr. Weatherly for the summer. 

An effort is being made to compel the 
Bible to be read daily in the Richmond public 
schools. ‘The Baptists, a strong and wealthy 
denomination, are opposed to this measure, 
and had asked the Unitarians to unite with 
themselves and the Jews in the opposition. 
After an animated discussion, the Unitarians 
voted not to join in the opposition. 

We were struck with the life and earnest- 
mess animating the Richmond Unitarians. 
Mr. Bowser seems peculiarly fitted for the 
place, adding to his strong religious devotion 
much tact and a keen sense of humor. He 
is very popular, and the church is growing 
under his ministration. 


A very stormy Monday prevented an 
auto ride and visit to the Country Club: to 
which we had been invited by Mrs. Charles 
Meredith. Instead we were taken in a 
carriage to the capitol to see Houdon’s 
statue of Washington, and then to the Rich- 
mond Woman’s Club-house, where we heard 
a fine lecture by a professor in the University 
of Virginia, mot on ‘‘Idleness in American 
Literature,’ as the colored janitor told 
some one, but on “Idealism.” The club- 
house is one of the aristocratic old Southern 
mansions, where family portraits in powdered 
hair still look down from the walls; and at 
the tea which followed the lecture a delight- 
ful social hour was enjoyed with the bright, 
charming Southern club women. 

On Tuesday the Highland Springs Alli- 
ance held a special meeting for the Northern- 
ers. Mr. Bowser and Mrs. Meredith ac- 
companied us. Highland Springs is four 
miles north-east of Richmond. We took a 
trolley car marked ‘‘Seven Pines,’’ and, as 
we neared Highland Springs, we saw the old 
intrenchments in the woods, now covered 
with pines of good size growing on and 
through them, silent witnesses to the half- 
century that has passed since the terrible 
conflict ended. We were cordially received 
at the little church in Highland Springs by 
Mr. Weatherly and his wife. Several men 
of the church attended the Alliance meeting, 
including Mr. E. S. Read, the founder and 
promoter of the settlement, which now has 
over two thousand inhabitants. A pleasant 
meeting was held in the church, both guests 
speaking, Miss Barnard on modern methods 
of rural improvement, and then we adjourned 
to the parish room below, still bright with 
the decorations of a recent successful valen-* 
tine party. Here tea and a most genial, 
pleasant social reunion followed, with our 
cordial hostesses, their pastor and wife. 

The Highland Springs church is growing 
rapidly under the ministrations of Mr. 
Weatherly, having nearly doubled in numbers 
since he went there. On a recent Sunday, 
not only were extra seats brought in and 
filled, but some persons were forced to stand. 
The people hope to build a new church soon, 
on the corner of the present lot,—a _ brick 
church with a tower. I could but notice the 
handsome stone church of the Methodists not 
far away. It certainly means much to our 
Southern churches to have, if possible, im- 
pressive church structures. 

In all the churches visited we heard glow- 
ing accounts of the inspiration given by Mr. 
Lawrance’s recent visit, and the mention of 
the coming visit to the South of Miss Low 
always brought a radiance to every face. 
We in the North, especially in Massachu- 
setts, where Unitarian churches are so many, 
cannot realize the sense of followship given 
to these isolated churches in the South by the 
visits of Northern Unitarians. 

But now the time had come when we must 
leave our kind friends in Richmond. Miss 
Barnard left for Hampton, where Rev. 
Julian R. Pennington of Norfolk soon called, 
and engaged her to preach March.g. Mr. 
Pennington is a Southerner, a recent comer 
among us, from the Methodists, I believe, 
who with much enthusiasm has started a 
most promising Unitarian movement at 
Norfolk. 

The next morning, in a pouring rain and 
dense fog, Mr. Bowser most kindly insisted 
on coming to the hotel and seeing the re- 
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maining traveller off on the 7.50 train for 
New York, and so the short Southern so- 
journ was ended. It would be difficult to 
express what it has meant, in the new 
interest kindled in the South and in our 
churches there, the deeper realization of the 
great problems which all religious and social 
workers there face, and the appreciation of 
the warmth and gracious charm of the gen- 
erous Southern hospitality. Everywhere the 
most casual observer could but see that the 
South is waking up. A new prosperity is 
dawning for her, growth and progress are 
evident on every hand. Material growth 
means intellectual awakening, and that can 
but’ mean prosperity for our Unitarian 
churches. If the present able and devoted 
ministers remain with their societies, it is 
safe to predict that ere long their people will 
all be obliged to enlarge their churches. So 
may it be! 

When we see some Unitarian churches at 
the North with handsome buildings, able 
pastors, fine music, abundant means, whose 
members are often so ‘‘at ease in Zion’’ that 
the pews are left largely empty and relig- 
ious privileges are taken as a matter of 
course, and contrast this easy-going indif- 
ference with the ardor, devotion, toil, and 
sacrifices of the isolated Southern churches, 
we almost wish our churches, too, could know 
persecution and hardship. ‘Hard things 
are good for folks,’’ as said the title of a Sun- 
day School book of my youth. 

GREENFIELD, Mass. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


We learn with exceeding regret of the 
ill-health of those two able leaders of theistic 
faith in India, Pundit Sivenath Sastri and 
Prof. Nath Sen. 

An interesting illustration of the growth 
of an eclectic and liberal spirit in religious 
India is the publication in a new edition of 
a pamphlet setting forth the aims and objects 
of the Devalaya, together with a short sketch 
of the life and work of its founder, S. S. 
Banerjee, Esq., an honored teacher and 
philanthropist of that country. Established 
and endowed by this worthy man, this 
institution aims at bringing together for 
mutual co-operation the various religious 
bodies in Hindustan, without requiring of 
them any surrender of their distinctive 
doctrines and practices. Mr. Banerjee’s 
work for temperance, social purity, and for 
the unfortunate widows of India has made 
him honored and beloved through all the 
land. For sixteen years he and his good 
wife conducted a widows’ home. On losing 
his first wife he purposely married a widow, 
and induced his niece also to re-marry, thus 
breaking the bonds of prejudice and cruelty 
that still hold in cruel thrall this unfortunate 
class in India. In 1908 he crowned his 
labors by establishing in Calcutta the Deva- 
laya, ‘‘an association for literary, scientific, 
philosophical, and charitable work.” It pro- 
vides a weekly religious service on an unsec- 
tarian basis, and its weekly meetings promote 
the free expression of all religious views, 
however divergent, in a catholic and char- 
itable spirit. It maintains a library and 
reading-room, a monthly journal, classes 
and charitable work. Its trustees are chosen 
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from orthodox Hindu society and the three 
sections (alas!) of the Brahmo Somaj. It 
is a Hindu counterpart of the free religious 
societies at Florence, Mass., Providence, R.I., 
and other American communities. “If the 
Brahmo Somaj, to which Mr. Banerjee him- 
self belongs, were as catholic as the Devalaya, 
there would be no room for the latter.” To 
promote tolerance, mutual respect, and co- 
operation, such is the aim of this excellent 
institution. The trust deed provides that 
the divine service shall be purely theistic, 
a spiritual and not a ceremonial worship. 
The income from the unused portion of the 
edifice (his own private residence) is devoted 
to the support of the Devalaya, whose work 
is carried on chiefly in the lower stories. 


May it have the success it so richly deserves! 

The second volume of Pundit Sivenath 
Sastri’s ‘‘History of the Brahmo Somaj”’ 
(pp. xxiv. 565) is now published, and brings 
the story of this interesting movement 
in Hindu and universal religion down to 
the present day. These two bulky volumes 
are unquestionably the best sources of in- 
formation attainable concerning the Brahmo 
Somaj, its origins, ideals, and history. They 
are written in admirable English, documented 
and trustworthy, fair in spirit, and should 
be in the library of every liberal religious 
scholar. They are published by R. Chatter- 
jee, 210 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, at 6% 
rupees, to which postage and duty should 
be added. j 

This year’s All India Theistic Conference 
at Barkipur seems to have been an occasion 
of much interest. The speculative fervor 
and deep piety of these gatherings in India 
are in striking contrast with the more ra- 
tionalized and practical spirit of our Western 
liberal assemblies. Most significant action 
taken by the conference was the invitation 
it extended to the theistic believers of all 
countries to hold a World Congress of Theists 
in India in the winter of 1914-15. ‘The local 
arrangements for the meetings in Bombay, 
Lahore, Delhi, Benares, and Calcutta will be 
taken in charge by the Brahmo Somaj in 
co-operation, it is hoped, with the Parsees, 
Sikhs, Mohammedans, ‘Theosophists, and» 
other theistic believers of India. 

We have already referred in these columns 
to the possibility of such a World Congress 
of Theists. This action in India brings 
it one step nearer. In the mean time the 
matter is being discussed with much interest 
by Christian, Jewish, Modern Buddhist, 
Bahaist, Theosophist, and other European 
and American believers in the unity, spirit- 
uality, and beneficence of the Deity. A 
programme will presently be presented which, 
it is believed, is quite feasible, and cannot 
fail to be one of the religious landmarks of 
the twentieth century. 

Some four thousand Hindu Sikhs are now 
domiciled in British Columbia, a fine, hard- 
working set of men and born agriculturalists. 
They have a newspaper, the Aryan. But, 
owing to discriminating laws, no further 
immigration from India is permitted. Only 
one Hindu was last year permitted to land 
in Canada, but two thousand Chinese were 
admitted during the first five months of 
the year. ‘The Sikhs, from among whom the 
Anglo-Indian army is chiefly recruited, were 
represented at our Berlin Congress two years 
ago, and will send a special envoy, his Rever- 
ence Sant Altar Singh, to the Paris meetings. 

The Persian teacher, Abdul Baha, is ex- 
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pected to visit India this month for a series 
of addresses. One of his disciples, Mr. 
Shirozi, addressed the recent All India 
Theistic Conference on ‘‘The Liberal Relig- 
ious Movement in Persia.”’ 

We cannot better indicate the character 
and scope of our Unitarian movement in 
Japan than by reproducing here the table of 
contents of the last number of its magazine, 
the Rikugo-Zasshi, or Cosmos. 

THe RIKUGO-ZASSHI. 
No. 385, February, 1913. 
CoNTENTS. 
Portrait of Prof. Henry Bergson 
Frontispiece 
The War in the Balkans and its Spiritual 

- Significance . . Rev. Prof. Uchigasaki 

My Observations of Religious Life in the 
United States of America 
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Dr. L. Nitobe 
Some Comments on Dr. Nitobe’s Address 
Dr. S. Gulick 

“Ta Princesse Maline’’ (par Maurice Maeter- 
linck) Naito 


In What Sense is it that Prof. Eucken is 
still a Christian? Rev. H. Minami 
On Some Religious Topics in the January 
Periodicals of Tokyo . . . . S.O. B. 
A letter from Prof. H. Bergson 


Yukiwari-so (poem) . K. Awoyama 
The Snow (novel) Perma SoC; 
Topics of To-day. 
The Aspiring Soul forever . . . A. Naito 
The Present and Future Life Z. Nomura 
The Analytic Spirit . . . M. Sakamoto 
The Age which has lost its Dignity 

G. Yoshida 
Religion and Education in Conflict 

B. Suzuki. 


To the Japanese. . . . Dr. Charles W. Eliot 


Unity Hall Reports. 
Books of the Month. 
From the Compilation Bureau. 

At their last meeting in Eisenach the 
friends of the Christian world took action 
in favor of representation at the Paris Con- 
gress, appointed delegates and provided for 
their expenses. Similar action by our 
American liberal associations is in order. 

The recent death of Miss Clara Philpot 
in Hampstead will bring to the mind of 
American visitors at the Unitarian head- 
quarters in London in early days the memory 
of a most amiable and devoted woman, 
who delighted to show courtesy to her 
American co-religionists in that country to 
whom she might be of service. 

We are glad to note from a recent letter 
from Mr. Toplisky in Bulgaria that his relief 
work is not confined to Christian sufferers, 
but that he is aiding as well the Turkish 
victims of the war. 

Mr. Toplisky has just issued two Uni- 
tarian tracts, “Light and Life,’ and Rev. 
C. F. Dole’s ‘Our Thought of God,” in the 
Bulgarian tongue. Ten thousand copies 
have been circulated among thoughtful citi- 
zens and in the army now at the front. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation also has made an appropriation for 
this work. 

Some dismay has been caused by recently 
published statistics concerning the decadence 
of church-going in Liverpool, England. A 
recent census of the seventy-seven Roman 
Catholic churches of Paris reveals a still 
more startling falling away from church 
affiliations. In the whole of Paris, a city 
of 2,714,068 inhabitants, only 118,600-com- 
municants were last year reported to the 
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archbishop! ‘Thus the parish of St. Germain- 
l’Auxerrois, with 13,000 souls, reports 900 
communicants; St. Eustache, with 20,000, 
only 1,000 church-goers; the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame has 400; St. Sulpice makes a 
better showing, with 38,450 in the district. 
It reports 6,000 church attendants. In 
the sixteenth to twentieth arrondissements, 
including the magnificent Church Sacre 
Coeur, with 983,000 population, only 27,700 
church-goers are reported. In all one twenty- 
third of the population of Paris attend 
church. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, March 
11, at 2 P.M. There were present Messrs. 
Brown, Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Fox, Frothing- 
ham, Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, Little, 
Long, Pierce, Sprague, Richardson, Williams, 
Wilson, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Keyes. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of February, 1913 :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Feb. 1, 1973. . 


wee» $40,314.74 


From Donations 5032.04 
Income of inves! 3,931.25 
A terasba i ahi « bictiiercleets nies Pend 37- 
Investments. Received for reinvest- 

AGUNG RMI aris ss Siete viele a ac, simaia cs 279.88 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund 
Repaid on loans 640.00 
Foreign Relations. ‘ Il.45 
Reimbursements for advances on Uni- 
tarian Building Account............. 6.89 
$51,254.11 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary peer: (societies, etc.)....... $5,264.88 
Salaries and other missionary expenses.... 1,831.58 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... 896.80 
Payments on account of sundry trust 

OE | A Se ee ere ee 555-35 
Se SR, Seema cae Saree + 17,134.43 
Church Building Loan Fund, Sundries 16,01 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund. 

Temporary Investment....... $6,198.00 

WDORDRR aM octets ct soele A Siok ie a 1,225.00 7,423.00 
Pittsfield Church Fund. On account of 

payment of bills for alterations and im- 

rovements of Unity Church property, 1,000.00 
Publication Department ................ 1,483.00 

Cash on hand March 1, 1913............+-++ 15,049.06 

$51,254.11 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
it was 

Voted, To accept $129.70 as the rent due from Unity 
Church, Natick, on April 1, 1912, and to accept as the rent 
due April 1, 1913, the apportionment of income of general 
investments on $3,000, to be divided as of April 30, 1913, 
instead of the sums of $150 due on April 1, 1912, and on 
April 1, 1913, as set forth in the lease. 

Voted, To appropriate from the budget of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education $200 for the expense of the 
Bulletin of the Department. 

Voted, That an appropriation of $67.50 be made for the 
Payment of the insurance on Unity Church, Amherst, 
Mass., to be charged to account of New England States. 

Whereas there will be no need for the appropriation 
from the Wilson Fund made to meet a possible emergency 
in the First Parish of Haverhill. 

Voted, To transfer a sum not to exceed $200 from this 
appropriation to enable Rev. Hilary Bygrave to visit 
Jamaica to aid the work of Mr. E, E. Brown ‘at Montego 
Bay, and to report upon our obligations and opportunities 
there and elsewhere in the island. 

The Publication Committee reported the 
following votes which were adopted :— 

Voted, To drop tracts No. 64 and No. 207 in the regular 
series. 

Voted, To publish in book form the manuscript by Rev. 
George R. Dodson on Bergson’s Philosophy. 
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Upon report of the Committee on Schools 
and College Centres it was 


Voted, To appoint as lecturers on the Billings Founda- 
tion Edwin D. Starbuck in Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania; Ernest C. Smith in Colorado; L. Walter Mason 
in Iowa and Nebraska. ; 

Voted, To appropriate from the income of the Billings 
Lectureship Fund $500 toward the expenses of a journey 
by Rev. W. Copeland Bowie in the Canadian North-west. 


At the request of Dr. Starbuck the pres- 
ident laid before the board the question of 
his reappointment as lecturer in the De- 
partment of Religious Education for the 
year beginning Sept. 1, 1913, with an in- 
crease in salary. This was fully discussed, 
but no action was taken. 

A communication from Mr. Lawrance, 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education, was laid before the board, asking 
for some assurance of financial support to 
enable him to make proper provision for 
the Summer Institutes, and it was 


Voted, That the president assure Mr. Lawrance that a 
sum of $300 may be expected to be available for his use 
in connection with the Sunday School Institutes to be 
held under his direction during the coming summer. 


The situation in Holyoke, Mass., was 
laid before the board, but after long discus- 
sion it was 

Voted, That further consideration be postponed for the 
present. 


The secretary laid before the board a 
communication from the directors of the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada, and it was 


Voted, To approve the election by the directors of the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States and Canada 
of Rev. Frederick M. Bennett to be field agent in the 
Middle States for the eight months beginning Sept. 1, 
1913, with the understanding that as this term of service 
falls in the new fiscal year this vote is in no way binding 
until it has been confirmed and appropriate action taken 
by the Board of Directors of that year. 

Voted, To appropriate from the unexpended balance in 
the budget for the Middle States and Canada a sum not 
to exceed $200, to be expended for Field Work the under 
direction of the secretary of the Unitarian Conference of 
the Middle States and Canada with the approval of the 
secretary of the Department of Church Extension. 


The treasurer presented the situation 
in Atlanta, Ga., where the society wishes 
to sell its present property and purchase 
a new site, for development into a church 
plant, to which the assent of the board is 
necessary. Mr. Hamilton Douglass, a mem- 
ber of the society, outlined the proposed 
plan, to which the assent of the board was 
given by vote. 

The secretary, acting under Article IV. 
of the By-laws of the Association, placed 
in nomination the names of William Howard 
Taft and William Copeland Bowie as can- 
didates for Honorary Membership in the 
Association. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.52 P.M. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
. Secretary. 


Deaths. 


CHARLES C. HUTCHINSON. 


In the death of Charles C. Hutchinson the ranks of 
honorable men of upright and sterling character sustain 
a distinct Joss, the town of Winthrop loses a good citizen, 
the local church a friend, and the home one who there 
found his pleasure and conferred it. 

Although eighty-one years of age, Mr. Hutchinson at- 
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tended to his business, which he had- developed from a 
partnership with the late Solomon Lincoln, war mayor of 
Boston, and carried its burdens alone until the loyal 
comradeship of an only son reached years permitting a 
share of the load to fall on his shoulders. Reared in the 
Second Church of Boston, the habit of clear thought, un- 
mixed by any theological sophistries, gave him clearness 
of utterance in voicing his profound convictions and 
inspired a loyality for the liberal faith, which he sustained 
through the church of Winthrop for more than twenty- 
five years. 

Through the vicissitudes attending this church he was 
steadfast, contributing generously of his means, by regular 
attendance on its worship, and serving on ten standing 
committees, of which he was a valued counsellor at the 
time of his death. 

Of humble birth, he had amassed a substantia] wealth 
by methods of undeviating integrity. Called to serve 
in political life, he contributed to wise legislation in both 
State and town, and thus illustrated the principles of re- 
ligion he professed by the practice of his life. 

Binding himself to his fellow-workers in business, town, 
and church by a genial friendship, he kept the spirit of 
youth midst the advance of old age, and has left a heritage 
of friends who cherish his memory as they had piized his 
earthly companionship. W. W. P. 


Wintsrop, Mass. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


We have the largest and best-equipped fac- 
tory devoted solely to building pipe organs. 


Every organ we build we warrant com- 
plete and perfect and up to the highest stand- 
ard of organ-building art in material, work- 
manship, voicing, and general finish. 


HOOK-HASTINGS CO. 


Established 1827 
| P. O. Address, KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environments, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


FOR RENT 
New Hampshire Farm Buildings 


For the summer, furnished, ten miles north of Concord. 
High and dry. Fine scenery, maple shade, pine grove. 
Near station and supplies. Accommodations for automo- 
bile or team. Address C. L. TRUE, Ashland, N.H. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or wnte, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va 


ae ORGANIST of experience, trained musically in 

this country and Germany, would like a position in a 
Unitarian Church, in or near Boston. Address Mrs. E. D. 
Starbuck, 25 Beacon Street. 


Fok RENT for summer, in finest part of a beautiful 
Connecticut Valley town, modern house, eleven rooms, 

ample porch, gas, electricity, telephone, artistic furnishings, 

pees woods. Moderate rental. Address X.Y.Z., Christian 
egister. 


YOUNG LADY of education and refinement, with 

good executiveability, a working knowledge of French 
and a year’s experience in foreign travel, seeks an oppor- 
tunity to travel in Europe as companion and secretary 
during the period from June 1 to October 1. Highest 
references. Address G..S. B., care Christian Register. 


OUSEKEEPER, companion, or attendant to semi- 
invalid by a woman of culture. Highest credentials. 
Address G, care of Christian Register. 
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Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 
Round about Ohio. 


BY REV. FLORENCE BUCK. 


The journey of the associate secretary to 
Cleveland by way of Youngstown, Marietta, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and Indianapolis, looks 
on the map very much like the traditional one 
“round Robin Hood’s barn.’”’ But the most 
satisfactory route to a given point is not al- 
ways the straightest one. The goal may be 
reached successfully, even “though a wide 
compass round be fetched.” 

Youngstown greeted the visitor with a 
downpour of rain, following a fall of snow. 
Bad-weather conditions did not prevent a 
good attendance at an Alliance meeting, and 
the members listened eagerly to a presenta- 
tion of the work of this department, and asked 
many questions. Rev. H. H. Burch and his 
gifted wife have recently taken up the work 
of our church at Youngstown, after a success- 
ful pastorate in Humboldt, Ia. They find 
the conditions in the manufacturing city a 
challenge to their best efforts and insight, 
and their work has begun auspiciously. All 
their friends hope that the quaint, temporary 
church in which the congregation now wor- 
ships may. be replaced by a permanent 
building as the result of their ministry. 

The good results of a long pastorate are 
evident at Marietta, where Rev. E. Alfred 
Coil has been settled since 1895. A large 
audience of men, women, and children as- 
sembled for an evening address on religious 
education, and no listeners were more atten- 
tive and eager-eyed than the little people. A 
social hour followed, in which the visitor was 
questioned about Sunday-school efficiency, 
and greeted by friends who remembered her 
visit to the church some fifteen years ago. 
The early hour—seven o’clock—at which the 
evening meeting began made possible this 
wholesome family social life in the church. 
Mr. Coil is doing a large work as the teaching 
pastor of his church, in addition to his pulpit 
work. He holds Sunday afternoon classes 
in comparative Religion and Bible study, for 
which he designs illustrative charts and other 
helps which make teaching successful and 
have attracted a large and regular attendance 
of adults. In the Sunday-school work Mrs. 
Coil is an efficient helper, and it was good 
to hear of building plans which, when carried 
into effect, will remove the Sunday-school 
permanently from peril by flood which is now 
an annual apprehension and all-too-frequent 
experience. 

Three days in Cincinnati gave opportunity 
for four addresses and a long conference with 
Sunday-school workers. It was a _ deep 
satisfaction to renew the associations with 
Dr. and Mrs. Thayer, begun during simul- 
taneous pastorates at opposite ends of the 
same great State. Their work has struck 
deep root in the beautiful city which has 
enjoyed Dr. Thayer’s ministry for thirty-one 
years. He is now president of the City Club, 
and a moving influence in all that makes for 
civic betterment. His people speak of him 
with pride and affection, and rejoice in his 
able pulpit service and his extended ministry. 

The visitor’s first opportunity to present 
her message was on Saturday afternoon, 
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when she addressed a large group of invited 
guests in the minister’s home. ‘The delight- 
ful social atmosphere with which Mrs. Thayer 
invested the occasion gave added enthusiasm, 
and it became evident that the church is 
very much aroused over the welfare of its 
School of religion and its opportunity to 
develop young lives through religious edu- 
cation. 

The school itself was visited on Sunday 
morning, when the associate secretary spoke 
to the children, and later preached to Mr. 
Thayer’s congregation. ‘The school is under 
the efficient care of a superindendent alive 
to its welfare, and has a faithful group of 
teachers. It has also the devoted supervision 
of an Alliance committee, and is certain to 
use its awakened interest in very efficient and 
lasting service. 

There is another liberal church in Cincin- 
nati. Its name does not appear in our year 
book, but there is a fellowship wider-and 
more inclusive than one covered by lists and 
denominational names. It is St. John’s 
German church. Its minister, Rev. Hugo 
Eisenlohr, is a graduate of Meadville Theo- 
logical School. He preaches twice in the 
month, the first and third Sundays in 
English, the remaining Sundays in German. 
His congregation fills a very spacious church 
auditorium: his parish extends over a wide 
area, embracing a large group of German 
people and their English-speaking descen- 
dants. The Sunday-school enrolls nearly 
three hundred pupils and has an average at- 
tendance of two hundred and sixty. They 
use the Beacon series of graded lessons, and 
take our Sunday school paper, The Beacon. 

To this church the visitor received a “‘rosy”’ 
welcome. She had scarcely arrived in Cin- 
cinnati when there came to her a large box 
of beautiful roses, sent by the young people 
of St. John’s German church.. It was the 
advance messenger of a cordiality which more 
than equalled the expectations it aroused. 
A Sunday evening service—the second 
church service that day—brought a con- 
gregation that practically filled the main 
floor of the church. In the gallery opposite 
the pulpit a choir of thirty young voices gave 
excellent music. The speaker was welcomed 
at the door by the entire Board of Trustees, 
who sat together in a pew at the front of the 
room, Again was the whole family at church, 
from the elders to the children; but the main 
impression given was of the multitude of 
young, eager faces. The visitor rejoiced 
to hear the announcement that a class of 
forty-five was to be publicly catechised at 
the next Sunday morning’s service and 
received into church membership the follow- 
ing Sunday. 

Then a conference followed in the room 
used by the kindergarten department of the 
Sunday school. Fifty teachers, officers, and 
prospective teachers were in attendance. 
These young people had attended morning 
church service, the Sunday school, some of 
them also a choir rehearsal, and all the even- 
ing service, yet they remained another hour 
and a half (not one going even when permis- 
sion was offered) to, consider the needs of 
their own school, its further organization into 
departments, and suitable helps for the 
teachers. Surely a warm welcome was given 
by Mr. Eisenlohr and his people to the mes- 
sage concerning religious education, and to 
the representative who gave it. 

(To be continued.) 
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Young People’s Religious 
; Union. 


South Middfesex Federation. 


The second annual mid-winter meeting 
of the South Middlesex Federation was 
held in the vestry of the First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass., Friday, March 7, at six 
o’clock. 

Rev. and Mrs. Samuel M. Crothers re- 
ceived in the parish parlors until 6.30, when 
127 people, representing fourteen unions 
in the federation, sat down to dinner. Mr. 
Frederick M. Eliot, the president of the 
federation, presided. 

Dr. Crothers gave a very interesting talk 
upon the loyalty of the young people to 
the church. He especially urged the young 
people to work together and become ac- 
_quainted withthe interests of their local 
churches. 

The president then called upon Mr. Harry 
Hooper of the Boston Federation, Mr. 
Stanley Howe of Cambridge, Miss Edith 
Melvin of Concord, and Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., the president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

“The New Minister,’ a musical comedy, 
was then presented by the Martineau League 
of West Somerville to an appreciative’ au- 
dience. Informal dancing followed until 
10.30, music being furnished by members of 
the First Parish Sunday-school. 

The experiment was tried this year of 
soliciting from the various unions subscrip- 
tions towards the general expenses of this 
social meeting. In this way we were able 
to put before the members an ample dinner 
at cost, while the many other expenses of 
the meeting were covered by the gifts. 

The committee recommends this method 
and wishes to thank all the unions, and 
especially the Junior Committee of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, for its generosity 
and assistance in making the meeting a 
success. Epwina H. Jews, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Mon- 
day, March 31, 1913, at 11 A.M. * The ad- 
dress will be by Rev. Howard N. Brown, on 
“Finalism and Freedom.” After luncheon 
Dean William Wallace Fenn, D.D., will give 
an address on “The Principle of Historic 
Continuity.” 


At the regular weekly musical service in 
King’s Chapel next Saturday noon, Mr. 
Malcolm Lang, the organist, will play. The 
speakers at the noon-day services next week 
will be as follows: March 31, Rev. Bradley 
Gilman, Canton; April 1, Rev. B. R. Bulke- 
ley, Beverly; April 2, Rev. W. I. Lawrance, 
D.D., Boston; April 3, Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, Boston; April 4, Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold, West Roxbury. 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of the evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. uiet and homelike. Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Ambrose, 100 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 
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Meetings. 
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THE WorCESTER LEAGUE.—The monthly 
meeting was held February 19, in the First 
Unitarian Church, Mrs. Davis presiding. A 
sketch of the work of Nathaniel Frothingham 
was given, and one of his hymns was sung. 
“The New Demand in Religious Education” 
was the topic discussed in the morning by 
Rey. Flotence Buck. The roll-call at the 
afternoon session showed sixty present. It 
was voted to send $10 for the Southern Cir- 
cuit work and $2 for the New England Asso- 
ciate Alliance. Miss Louisa Blake gave a 
delightful essay on the ‘‘ Message of Dante,” 
the greatest poet. 


Tue Tri-State LIBERAL CONFERENCE.— 
The officers and directors of the Tri-State 
Liberal Conference met with the First Unita- 
rian Church at Ann Arbor March 6. Lunch- 
eon was followed by a meeting of a joint com- 
mittee representing the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists of the district, and plans were dis- 
cussed with regard to the gpening up of new 
work and to the problems that isolated rural 
parishes, unable alone to sustain preaching 
services, offer for soltition. It is believed that 
the near future will see some real work begun. 
The secretary, owing to the absence of the 
president and vice-president, presided. The 
officers of the Tri-State Conference, which 
has taken the place of the Michigan Confer- 
ence and includes parishes in Indiana and 
Ohio, are as follows: president, Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen, Detroit; vice-president, Rev. 
F.C. Aldinger, Lansing; secretary-treasurer, 
Rev. George F. Patterson, Kalamazoo. The 
members of the board of directors are: Gov. 
W. N. Ferris, Lansing; Mrs. Eugene R. 
Shippen, Detroit; C. S. Udell, Grand Rapids; 
Lionel Heap, Grand ‘Haven; Miss Edith 
Dorrity, Toledo. Brief and pointed addresses 
were made on ‘‘Church Finance” by Rev. 
E. R. Shippen; ‘Church Advertising,” Rev. 
G.E. Macllwain; ‘‘ The Church and the Social 
Service,’ Rev. F. C. Aldinger; “ Interdenomi- 
national Relations,’’ Rev. Willis A. Moore; 
“The Efficient Church,” Rev. E. C. Smith. 
In the evening Dr. E. D. Starbuck of the 
University of Iowa lectured on “‘A Child- 
centred Religious Education.” It was a 
wonderful hour, filled to the full with helpful 
suggestions as to the solution of that most 
difficult problem, the religious training of the 
young. Through it all the child stood out 
as the most important factor with which we 
have to deal. All Sunday-school workers 
should become acquainted with the work 
that Dr. Starbuck is doing. 


Churches. 


ORLANDO, FLA.—Unitarian Society, Rev. 
Eleanor KE. Gordon: On March 16 was dedi- 
cated Unity Chapel. Rev. Richmond Fisk, 
D.D., offered prayer, Miss Gordon read 
the Scriptures, and Rev. Alfred Manchester 
preached the sermon. The responsive ser- 
vice of dedication was appropriate and beau- 
tiful. In the Christian Register of February 
13 Rev. William I. Lawrance gave an inter- 
esting report of this eager little society, which 
is making its way in a region where Unita- 
rianism is practically unknown. Miss Gor- 


don’s work there is a credit to the denomina- 


tion. 


PROVIDENCE, R.1.—Westminster Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George E. Hathaway: ‘Fhe 
annual meeting occurring on January 21, 


‘increasing and active. 


_ The Christian Register 


brought to a close the first year of Mr. Hath- 
away’s pastorate here. The reports show 
that affairs are in a prosperous condition. 
The parsonage has been renovated for the 
minister. The Woman’s Alliance is slowly 
The Woodbury Club 
composed of young women takes a prominent 
place in the work of the church. ‘There has 
been great interest shown by the Men’s Club, 
Kent Club, and Young People’s Union. Ves- 
per services held during two winter months 
have been well attended and have proved 
attractive to the neighboring community. 


Personals. 


Rey. H. L. Buzzell, for four years pastor of 
this church, has resigned to accept a call to 
the Northfield Unitarian church, where 
he will begin work May 1. 


In answer to a personal invitation from 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, New York City, has undertaken to 
write regularly for the New York Herald 
the Sermon Editorials, which have been 
distinctive features of the Sunday editions 
of this newspaper for many years. His 
contributions begin on the first Sunday in 
April. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'S of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. ..............-200000: 
March 17. All Souls’ Church, Chicago, Ill..... 
17. Society in Northfield, Mass........ 

. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi- 
(tg) el ER A en pecelsiete 

. Society in Beverly, Mass., additional, 
. Society in Iowa City, Ia........... 


$35,224.86 
20.00 


15.00 


30.00 
70.00 
10,00 


21. Society in Westwood, Mass........ 10.50 
2. Society in Winthrop, Mass. o 10.00 
22. Society in Norton, Mass.. aet 25.00 
22. Associate Members...........06.. 37.50 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


19. South Congregational Church Branch 
Women’s National Alliance...... 
19. Holyoke, Mass., Branch Women’s 
National Alliance............... 
20. First Church, Salem, Mass., Branch 
Women’s National Alliance...... 
22, Through the President............. 


10.00 
5.00 


10.00 
20.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


19. Sunday School, Society in Braintree, 
IN TACT) Sie PS 
22. Sunday School, Society in West 


10,00 


Bridgewater, Mass.............. 5.00 
22. Francis E. Howard Fund, West 
Bridgewater, Mass.............. 5.00 


$35,517.86 


Henry M. Wiiiiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Correction. 


A letter from Rev. H. Elmer Gilchrist, the 
predecessor of Rev. George Kent as pastor of 
the New Orleans church, informs me that I 
have been guilty of certain misstatements of 


facts in my recent letter to your paper about | plication advisable. 


3h5 


the New Orleans church. ‘The first is that 
“the local papers ustially refrain from any 
mention of the Unitarian church.” Mr. 
Gilchrist says that during his ministry the 
local papers were more than gracious in the 
space allotted to the doings of the Unitarian 
church, that it received more publicity than 
any other church in the city, The second 
error was my statement that the church was 
“at low ebb when Mr. Kent went there.” 
On the contrary, both the income and mem- 
bership have steadily increased since Mr. 
Foote went there as pastor in 1902, and the 
income of the church during Mr. Gilchrist’s 
ministry had become ample, without any aid 
from the American Unitarian Association. 

In partial excuse for these unintentional 
etrors, I may say that I was in New Orleans 
only a week, a very busy, hurried week, and 
that my letter, written necessarily in haste, 
was based on casual impressions derived 
from talk with different members of the 
parish, but not, however, with the present 
pastor. Mary P. WELLS SMITH. 

GREENFIELD, Mass. 


ATrip to Europe 
Next Summer 


MADE 
Easy, Inexpensive, Enjoyable 


In Good Company, with Tours person- 
ally conducted, the best accommoda- 
tions on Steamships, Railways, and 
Hotels. 

By availing one’s self of the Official 
Travel Arrangements for Delegates 
and ‘others in connection with the 
Sixth International Congress of Free 
Christians and other Religious Liberals. 
at Paris, July 16th to 22d, 1913. 


Steamship Teutonic, sailing June 
28th, and Arabic, sailing July Ist. 
5 Excursions, before and after the 

Congress, in England, Scotland, 
France, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Spain. Excursion 
Rates, $275 to $580, everything in- 
cluded. Apply for fuller information 
and Itinerary of Travel, Rates, etc., to 
Department of Foreign Relations, Room 


6, American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. An early ap- 


SS. and Econo! 
~ 


=~ Sanitary, and made on Honor. 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT”’ 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators combine the vital elements of Purity; Convenience 
my. Known the world over. They are from the world’s largest factory. Odorless, 7" 
Send for catalogue. 


WR EFRIGERATORS' 


-“GERM 
PROOF 


NH. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Ves,” said Mrs. Twickembury, ‘‘the 
Browns have gone away for the summer. 
I understand they’ve hired a cupola down in 
Maine.”’ 


They were newsboys and had strayed into 
the Art Museum. At the moment they 
were standing before the Winged Victory 
of Samothrace. ‘Say, Bill, what’s that?” 
asked one of them in an awed whisper. ‘“‘Aw, 
I dunno,” replied the other. “Some saint 
wid his block knocked off.” 


McMasters was walking with a beautiful 
girl in a wild New England wood. ‘What 
is your favorite flower, Mr. McMasters?”’ 
the girl asked softly. McMasters thought 
a moment, then cleared his throat and an- 
swered: ‘‘Well, I believe I like the whole 
wheat best.”—Washington Star. 


Little Lena Lightfoot was taken by her 
mother into a store one frosty morning and 
seated near the register to warm. On re- 
turning home, she told her grandmother 
that she was nearly frozen, but mamma had 
her sit close by a Christian Register, and 
that made her feel nice and warm! 


“Mr. Scribble,’’ called out the old mill- 
ionaire, ““I see we received one hundred 
and fifty begging letters yesterday; and 
every one had a two-cent stamp enclosed for 
a reply.” “Yes, sir.” “Well, answer them 
evasively on postal cards, and encourage 
them to write again.”—Exchange. 


Dr. Leonard Bacon had a friend, who, on 
seeing him hold a paper at arm’s length to get 
at an article, said, ‘‘Why, Dr. Bacon, have 
your eyes come to fail you like that?” “‘My 
eyes,’ answered the witty doctor, with a 
sharp twinkle——‘“my eyes are all right. 
The trouble is my arms are too short!” 


A Metropolitan matron once ventured to 
ask James Lane Allen, “‘Are you a bachelor 
from choice?’’ ‘‘Yes,’” came the answer 
promptly. ‘But isn’t that—er—rather un- 
gracious and ungallant?’’ protested she. The 
novelist smiled. ‘‘ You must ask the ladies,” 
he suggested gently: “it was their choice, 
not mine.”’ 


Marjorie is fond of ice-cream. She was 
spending the day wth her aunt, and begged 
for a second dish. “I am afraid,” said her 
aunt, “that, if you eat any more, it will 
make you sick, and then you couldn’t come 
to visit me.”’ ‘“‘But, auntie,’ said Marjorie, 
cheerfully, ‘‘I could come just as soon as I got 
well!’ ’—Standard. 


Betty was playing in the sand-pile. She 
began to throw shovelfuls of sand upon 
the flower-bed. Her father remonstrated. 
“Aren’t you going to be my good Betty 
any more?” he asked. ‘‘ Yeth,’’ answered 
that young lady, continuing her occupation, 
“Tl be your good Betty when I’m fru frow- 
ing thand.”’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Edward Everett Hale told a curious story 
of Tennyson’s appointment to the laureate- 
ship. The honor was first offered to Samuel 
Rogers by Prince Albert, and the banker- 
poet, in declining it because of age, recom- 
mended Tennyson for the place. The 
Prime Minister wrote in reply: ‘‘We are 
not acquainted with the works of this gen- 
tleman, and will you be good enough to 
let me know whether he has ever written 
anything which would make it improper 
for a woman to name him for this post?” 
Mr. Hale said that this story is as true as 
it is funny, for he saw the original correspgn- 
dence with his own eyes.—Exchange. ’ 


The Christian Register. 
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WI.’ NOT READ THIS AD? 


PIPE & REED 


Y aa 0 


120 BOYLSTONST. 
BOSTON — MASS. 


SS" Underground 
BESTE RHENSON | Garbage Receiver 
oc No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Stevenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 
DR. BATES SANATORIUM, Jamestown, R. I. 


Established 1891 
On the shores of Narragansett Bay, opposite Newport. 
A private institution for the scientific treatment of chronic dis- 
eases. Nervous cases a specialty. Electricity, hydrotherapy 
and massage. Address, DR. W. LINCOLN BATES, 
Long distance Telephone, Jamestown 9091. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, n.8. 

A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
roo miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of rso acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAyton, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


«»| Thorough preparation for college. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


EUROPE 


CONGRESS OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS AT PARIS 


$170 


Our Tours are not “Official,” but they 
take you there. Circulars on request. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
FOR BOYS. Lo- 


ROCK RIDGE HALL cation high, dt 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
y nusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming I. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley tits, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass: 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. _ Cambridge, Mass, 
31st year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier's 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 

George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M” } Principals. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


